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Gist of This Issue 


Charles E. Odell, chief of the Employ- 
ment Counseling and Testing Branch, 
presents a national viewpoint on New 
Concepts in Empl Counseling. Through 
testing, Mr. ell believes local employ- 
ment offices can become a more influential 
factor in community guidance and counsel- 


ing programs. (p. 3.) 


In the past counseling has suffered from 
subordination to other activities; too 
frequent shifts of duties among local office 
personnel; and occasionally a disregard 
for qualifications and training in the 
selection of counselors. These are symp- 
toms of a lack of something which counsel- 
ing needs for development. That need is 
DIRECTION. Abraham Stahler_ de- 
scribes the type of “direction” the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service believes 
will ensure the future of counseling and 
put the public employment service in the 
position of leading the way to that future. 


(p. 6.) 


Many factors may enter into the assur- 
ance a counselor brings to his work, but 
none is more important than being factu- 
ally and currently informed on _ labor 
market trends. Myldred McSherry tells 
how facts give confidence to Battle Creek, 
Mich. counselors. (p. 8.) 


Local labor market information serves 
the general run of counseling needs, but 
specific problems very often send the 
counselor back to the source materials. 
Orville Tucker tells how Lasor MARKET 
INFORMATION SERIES—INDUsTRY SUPPLE- 
MENTS helped an applicant weigh the 
disadvantages in a contemplated job 
change. (p. 10.) 


From outside looking in comes the view 
of Dr. Lester J. Schloerb of the Chicago 
Board of Education who describes four 
ways in which employment service labor 
market information demonstrates its value 
to school systems in their counseling and 
guidance activities. (p. 12.) 


New entrants to the labor market bring the 
counselor face to face with the question, 
How far afield may I go for a clue that will 
help me give direction to the employment 
-needs of inexperienced youth? Chester A. 
Swanson’s delineation of the steps found 
necessary in some specific cases points up 
the importance of personality problems in 
the counseling process. (p. 13.) 


Dealing with the subject of community 
needs for employment counseling, contri- 
butions from Texas, California, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico present some general and 
specific conclusions drawn from experience 
in four operating sections of the public 
employment service. (pp. 15-22.) 


Mary J. Drucker sends us a formula from 
Ohio which is offered as a model for an 
over-all State program for employment 
counseling. (p. 23.) 


Contribution to Employment Security 


N ESPECIALLY important contribution which the 
A Employment Service makes to employment security in 
this country lies in its employment counseling activ- 
ities. No longer can we measure the performance of the 
public employment service solely on the basis of the volume 
of placements. We must take into account the quality of 
placements with respect to their suitability for the worker 
and the opportunities they provide the individual for pro- 
gressive experience, acquiring of new skills, and advance- 
ments on the job. Within the past several years our econ- 
omy has had to absorb more than 14 million veterans into 
civilian life and labor market adjustments have had to be 
made for many millions of former war workers. Obviously 
under these circumstances, pease occupational adjust- 
ments and sound vocational choices are basic to achieving 
employment security. The public employment office, 
through its employment counseling activities, must play 
a vital part in bringing about these adjustments. 
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The public employment service through the close co- 
operation of the Federal and State Governments can also 
make an important contribution to employment security 
in this country by improving its interstate labor clearance 
system. Industrial activities cannot properly be staffed 
particularly to meet peak seasonal demands, unless adequate 
provision exists for the transfer of workers from areas of 
labor surplus to areas where unfilled labor requirements 
exist. The interstate transfer of workers is particularly 
important to such industries as food processing, construc- 
tion, and lumber. In other instances, especia ally for pro- 
fessional and technical workers, local employment op 
tunities are greatly restricted. Such workers must | <4 pe 
the national labor market to find satisfactory employment. 
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The public employment service, if it is to make its full 
contribution to employment security, must continue to 
strengthen and improve its program. It must assemble and 
use adequate information on local labor market conditions 
and developments. It must perfect its employer relations 
program and improve the quality of its employer service 
calls. It must give Reiemneull recognition to the importance 
of the employment counseling activity in effecting sound 
vocational choices and improvement of the placement 
process. 
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The public employment service in this country must be 
equal to the challenges arising from highly dynamic and 
complex labor markets. Its rich experience during periods 
of depression, war, and reconversion must be drawn upon 
to meet the needs of the peacetime, free labor market. 
We must broaden our vision so that the employment 
service will continue to make a positive contribution to 
employment security. Above all, we must not be lost in 
the routine of detailed procedures and lose sight of our 
end objectives. We can take pride in the accomplishments 
made thus far, but we cannot be complacent with them. 
The growth of the employment service must keep pace 
with the growth of our economy. 


—Rosert C. Goopwin, Director, 
United States Employment Service. 


From an address at the Educational Institute on Employment, 
sponsored by the International Association of Public Employ- 
om By ys % American University, Washington, D. C. Sep. 
tem 3 - 
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High Points 01 1947’s National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week—President’s 
New Committee Headed by Admiral Mc- 
Intire—Joint Statement by Cabinet Members 
and Agency Heads—Civil Service Lists 70 Job 


Groups Open to Disabled Veterans—USES 
Activities at a Glance. 


HE third annual observance of National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week is now history 
and its results will shortly emerge through the re- 
porting systems of the Employment Service and other 
agencies. The figures reporting new job orders and 
placements will be more than mere statistical records. 
They will reflect the willingness of the Nation’s people 
to cooperate in an undertaking of merit and appeal. 
Each year there have been gains in placements after 
the drive made during this special week that has been 
set aside by Presidential proclamation. Each year, 
too, organization for the drive has shown improve- 
ment. The 1947 campaign has profited by the expe- 
rience of other years and its accomplishments are 
expected to be correspondingly greater. 


* * * 


{| A new committee suggested by President Truman 
and developed by the Secretary of Labor for the pur- 
pose of drafting a year-round program for integrating 
America’s impaired workers and disabled veterans 
into the labor force was the high point of this year’s 
organization for the week. Known as the “Presi- 
dent’s Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week” the new group has for its chair- 
man Vice Adm. Ross T MclIntire (MC) USN, 
retired, and is comprised of leading representatives of 
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industry, labor, veterans’ and women’s organizations, 
religious and professional groups, and clubs. Early 
in September the Committee’s first meeting was held 
in the Department of Labor as part of the plan to 
mobilize public opinion back of the handicapped 
program. The Committee’s activities will supple- 
ment those of the Federal Interagency Committee 
formed last year to coordinate and direct Federal 
activities in connection with the week. Mr. Edward 
L. Keenan, Deputy Director of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and chairman of the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee, advised the new committee of 
steps taken by the Federal agencies to advance this 
year’s National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week program. 


* * * 


q Explaining the President’s decision to ask Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach to appoint a National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week Committee, Under 
Secretary of Labor David A. Morse said it was the 
outgrowth of a Department of Labor report indicat- 
ing the urgent need for wider public support of 
programs for finding new job opportunities for the 
hundreds of thousands of disabled men and women 
now unemployed. Mr. Morse explained: 

“The Department of Labor reported to the Presi- 
dent that the latest figures showed 500,000 disabled 
veterans and handicapped civilians without jobs. It 
pointed out that an estimated 6,000,000 handicapped 
workers including the 500,000 unemployed are now 
in the civilian labor force which is made up of em- 
ployed and unemployed persons actively seeking 
jobs. An additional 1,000,000 handicapped persons 
are not in the civilian labor force but could be made 
employable through physical rehabilitation if suit- 
able job openings could be found for them. 

‘‘Employer experience has demonstrated that dis- 
abled employees when placed in jobs for which they 
are qualified can do as effective work as able-bodied 
workers. Notwithstanding the excellent record which 
handicapped workers have made and are making 
when given the opportunity, these workers are not 
being given equality of job opportunity. Through 
this Committee it is hoped that greater employer use 
of the handicapped can be effected.” 








{ Cabinet members and agency officials also joined 
in the issuance of a statement which according to 
Admiral McIntire “may well prove to be a major 
stepping stone in the future employment of handi- 
capped persons.” 

The joint statement appealed to the Nation to 
utilize the reservoir of skills and abilities of disabled 
veterans and other handicapped workers at a time 
when domestic and world needs call for increased 
miracles of production. 

It also sought to “‘arouse the whole Nation to an 
awareness of the serious nature of the job problem for 
the handicapped and to stimulate affirmative action 
which will not only improve job prospects for the 
unemployed handicapped but provide greater job 
security and better job adjustments, where warranted, 
for the millions of handicapped now employed.” 

* * * 


€ The new committee’s chairman, Admiral McIntire; 
joined five other speakers at a function held in Wash- 
ington to open the Week’s observance. He stressed 
the need for a continued campaign of public informa- 
tion and education leading to the placing of our 
handicapped people in suitable jobs. 

* * * 


Senator Flanders emphasized that the high cost of 
living which he has been investigating throughout the 
country hits hardest at the handicapped. As chair- 
man of the board of Jones and Lamson in Springfield, 
Vt., he instituted a highly successful program during 
the war which utilized the skills and abilities of large 
numbers of handicapped workers. Speaking as an 
industrialist, he said that from his own experience he 
had found it good business to hire the handicapped. 


Miss Dorothy Stratton, wartime head of the SPARS 
and acting personnel director of the World Monetary 
Fund, stressed the need for a two-fold program of ade- 
quate training and education for the handicapped 
coupled with a program of safety education and re-ed- 
ucation for the Nation. “The woman who is physi- 
cally handicapped desires passionately tomake her own 
way,” she said in pointing out that some of America’s 
handicapped women face problems equal to those of 
men. 


Col. Robert S. Allen, himself an arm amputee and 
former staff intelligence officer for General Patton, 
told the audience that “only recently has a dent been 
made in the brutal and moronic attitude that there 
was something shameful or disgraceful about a physi- 
cal impairment.” Explaining his own artificial pros- 
thesis, Colonel Allen praised ““NEPH Week” for calling 
to public attention “‘the need for salvaging the great 
human resources we are squandering so callously and 
recklessly.” 

Paul A. Strachen, author of the “NEPH Wecek’’ 
idea, and president of the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, read a message from Speak- 
er of the House Joseph W. Martin, Jr., in which he 
said that “‘in helping disabled workers we have added 
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to our wealth and resources, and have saved expend- 
itures amounting to many millions of dollars which, 
otherwise, might have been spent for relief or unem- 
ployment compensation.” 


David A. Morse, Under Secretary of Labor, repre- 
senting Secretary Schwellenbach, spoke from his own 
experience with military governments overseas in 
emphasizing the vital need for full utilization of the 
mental, physical, and moral abilities of all Americans 
willing and able to work. Mr. Morse also discussed 
the work of the President’s Committee which was 
formed to develop plans for a continuing year-round 
program aimed at placing trained handicapped 
workers at gainful employment and training others 
for employment opportunities. 








FOUR MAIN OBJECTIVES 


To Meet the Challenge Presented by the Handicapped 
Unemployed 


1. The finding of job openings promptly for 130,000 
disabled veterans and 370,000 nonveteran handicapped 
persons. 

2. Aiding 1,000,000 handicapped persons outside the 
labor market by preparing them for jobs and by informing 
them of physical rehabilitation opportunities. 

3. Stimulating employer acceptance of job applicants 
on the basis of proved ability on the job. 

4. Obtaining the widest possible public understanding 
of and support for a sustained program for the employment 
of otherwise qualified but physically handicapped persons. 








{Under provisions of the Veterans Preference Act 
and the civil service regulations, persons who are 
entitled to 10-point veteran preference may apply for 
certain positions in the Federal service not presently 


(Continued on p. 28) 


Employment Service Activities at a Glance, August 1947 








Change from pre- 
Number vious month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts........ 6, 718,500 | 10% decrease. 
New applications.......... 483,700 | 19% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 902, 200 6% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 483,800 | 6% increase. 
Placements, men....... 318, 500 6% increase. 
Placements, women..... 165,300 | 8% increase. 
Placements, handicap- 19, 400 | 11% increase. 
ped. 
Counseling interviews. ..... 98,700 | 9% decrease. 
Total employer visits....... 177, 700 3% decrease. 
All veterans 
New applications.......... 166,000 | 15% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 318, 800 5% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. 158, 800 7% increase. 
Placements, handicap- 11,500 | 10% increase. 
ped. 

Counseling interviews. ..... 57,000 | 8% decrease. 
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Counseling as a Going Concern... 








OCATIONAL guidance has been recognized as a 

public responsibility ever since the turn of the 

twentieth century. The growth of this service to in- 
school youth, designed to assist them in choosing, pre- 
paring for, and finding suitable employment, did not 
arise by mere chance. It developed as a result of the 
vision of a group of men who early recognized the 
need for such a service in an economy that was grow- 
ing in size and complexity. 

Nor was it by chance that the public employment 
service found it necessary to provide employment 
counseling services in meeting its community respon- 
sibilities. This development also resulted from a 
erowing recognition, accentuated by the economic 
dislocations of the war and demobilization periods, 
that many individuals seeking work through local 
employment offices need assistance, not only in find- 
ing the right job, but also in choosing a vocation and 
preparing for it. 

This issue of the REview marks the third anniver- 
sary of the formal promulgation of a Nation-wide em- 


ployment counseling program as an integral part of 
public employment service operations. 

Abundant testimony as to the vitality and growth 
of public employment service participation in com- 
munity guidance and counseling programs is con- 
tained in the articles which follow. The variety and 
complexity of the individual counseling problems dis- 
cussed, and the breadth of concept and interest dis- 
played by individual counselors and supervisors, all 
indicate strongly that employment counseling in the 
public employment service is a going concern. 

Above all else, there is evidence of a growing under- 
standing of the community-wide character of employ- 
ment counseling and vocational guidance problems. 
There is an expanding awareness of the need for pro- 
grams which transcend the traditional interests of one 
or another agency; and there is a greater emphasis 
upon community counseling and guidance services to 
those individuals who need them, whether they be 
young or old, veteran or nonveteran, unimpaired, or 
handicapped. 


New Coneepts in Employment 
Counseling 


By CHARLES E. ODELL 


Chief, Employment Counseling (Selective Placement) and Testing Branch 
U. S. Employment Service 


N SETTING up a new Employment Counseling 

and Testing Branch, it is the intent of the national 

office to give positive emphasis to more extensive 
use of aptitude tests as a basic tool in the counseling 
process. This concept is new only in the sense that 
there has never been full opportunity for the exten- 
sive use of tests in counseling in the public employ- 
ment service. The introduction of the General 
Aptitude Test Battery affords the employment service 
this opportunity. 

Private and public counseling organizations in the 
fields of education, employment, and social work have 
long recognized the necessity for extensive use of 
testing in the counseling process. This idea was also 
adopted by all of the military services during World 
War II, and it is an essential feature of current 
practice in the educational and vocational counseling 
programs of the Veterans Administration. In- 
creased emphasis on testing as a tool for counseling 
in the public employment service will therefore en- 
hance the acceptance and understanding of the local 
office role in community guidance and counseling 
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programs by both professional groups and by the 
general public. At the same time, it will provide 
employment counselors with a tool that will increase 
their confidence and ability in dealing with counseling 
problems. 

What are the implications of this concept for the 
local employment office? Briefly, it means that the 
General Aptitude Test Battery will be used more 
frequently in developing a complete picture of the 
qualifications and limitations of the individual. 
This is as it should be. In the great majority of cases, 
the aptitude test will be as essential a part of the basic 
information on which a counselor provides his serv- 
ices to applicants as the employment interview. 
Wider use of aptitude testing in counseling also has 
other implications. It means that additional space, 
equipment, and personnel must be provided for the 
testing function. It also means that the General 
Aptitude Test Battery must be introduced on a much 
wider scale and that counseling, interviewing, and 
clerical staff must be trained in the administration, 
scoring, and interpretation of the Battery. 








But this is only one of several new concepts of em- 
ployment counseling which is evolving out of ex- 
perience accumulated in this field. There are other 
basic principles involved. State evaluations con- 
ducted by the national office, over a period of several 
years, are consistent in making one general recom- 
mendation to the effect that a good State and local 
counseling program requires positive, rather than 
purely hortatory or passive, administration. There- 
fore, it will be a major responsibility of the new 
Employing Counseling and Testing Branch to assist 
the States in developing a positive administrative ap- 
proach to counseling and testing, and to restate and 
discuss some of the specific steps that can be taken to 
stimulate a more effective and meaningful counseling 
program in local employment offices. 

The first step in a positive approach to counseling is 
making certain that the function is clearly understood 
by State and local office personnel. In spite of wide- 
spread training and staffing on the counseling func- 
tion, there are still at all levels, many people who do 
not understand its purposes and relationships to other 
activities in the Employment Service. A good defini- 
tion and statement of purposes and relationships ap- 
pears in Section 2001 of the USES Manual. It is 
suggested that, before any discussion or action on 
other steps, a general statement of objectives and rela- 
tionships should be made to and discussed with the 
individuals or groups involved. 

Step two is to define local and, ultimately, state- 
wide counseling needs in terms that managers, super- 
visors, and administrators can understand. The 
State Counseling Unit and the local office counseling 
staff cannot do this job alone. The assistance of 
Reports and Analysis personnel, and particularly 
local labor market analysts and reporting clerks, will 
be required. In brief, should we not begin to recog- 
nize that employment counseling needs are reflected 
in local office operating statistics and in area labor 
market conditions? 


Group and Study Applicants 


Counseling needs cannot be adequately met by 
referrals from daily intake load. In most local offices, 
there are sizeable groups of applicants already regis- 
tered for work for whom no suitable job opportuni- 
ties exist in their present occupational classification. 
These groups should be identified and studied in an 
effort to determine the degree to which they would 
benefit from counseling and testing or other types of 
local office and community services. One local office, 
which recently ran comparative inventories of its 
openings and applications by occupational groupings, 
ranging from one to six digit combinations, discovered 
that less than 300 of its 1,500 active applicants were 
fully or partially qualified for referral to the 1,300 
available or anticipated job openings. Of the re- 
maining 1,200 applicants the comparative inventory 
disclosed that more than half were veterans with 
limited military or civilian work experience, and the 
remainder were either inexperienced, physically 
handicapped, over-age, or classified for jobs in which 
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there were no immediate or anticipated openings. 
Here was positive evidence of counseling needs! Here 
was a factual basis for planning a counseling and 
testing program that could be scheduled, staffed, and 
budgeted in a positive manner and with positive 
objectives in view. 

It would be absurd, however, to claim that each 
of the 1,200 applicants in the example given above 
was necessarily a counseling case in the sense that 
each should be accorded uniform treatment by the 
counseling unit and that each would benefit uniformly 
from such services in the local office. Therefore, 
step three in a positive approach to counseling and 
testing, calls for a definition of the needs for other 
types of local office and community services that 
would supplement the counseling service. For 
example, comparative inventories of openings and 
applications may point to the fact that sizeable groups 
of fully qualified applicants are “residing” in the 
files because suitable job openings have not been 
developed in particular occupations or fields of work. 
If this is so, and it is known that workers in these 
occupations are being hired from other sources, it 
is apparent that local job development would serve 
the needs of these groups of-applicants better than 
employment counseling. 


Special Applicant Groups 


In some cases, there may be no known local demand 
for certain groups of applicants. In such instances 
the alternatives may be inter-area placement or 
counseling and reorientation of these groups in terms 
of local job opportunities. In other instances, little 
may actually be known about the opportunities in 
a particular occupation or field of work, and it may 
be necessary to develop occupational labor market 
statements verifying the existence of local opportuni- 
ties before positive action of any type can be taken. 

It may also become apparent, as a recent survey 
in the District of Columbia disclosed, that large 
groups of applicants need training, rehabilitation, 
hospitalization, and other types of community serv- 
ices before they can be considered qualified for referral 
to a job. These illustrations only scratch the surface 
on possible community and operating needs growing 
out of a realistic survey of counseling needs, but they 
serve to underline the point that counseling and test- 
ing do not function alone or apart from basic office 
operations. Sometimes counseling is stymied by a 
lack of proper local office planning of basic operations, 
and it will not be possible to have a positive and 
effective counseling program unless operations, in 
general, are geared to labor market needs and 
conditions. 

The fourth step in a positive approach to counseling 
is the orderly and systematic scheduling of those appli- 
cants who will benefit from counseling and testing 
services. As previously implied, the counseling load 
should not depend entirely on current intake, even 
though there may be days, or even weeks, when suffi- 
cient volume will be referred directly to the counselor 
by interviewers. It is desirable to have the counseling 
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staff working on a full daily schedule even if this 
means some rescheduling of applicants involved in 
current intake. Proper scheduling requires an analy- 
sis of the application records of those identified as 
counseling problems and a determination as to the 
nature and extent of counseling service required. 
Some may have to be routed first for a complete 
reinterview by an interviewer before referral to the 
counselor. Some may be clearly scheduled for the 
counseling interview. Others may already have 
received sufficient counseling to justify direct sched- 
uling for testing or other specific services. Such 
scheduling will obviously require estimates of capacity 
in each of the units of the office to which applicants 
have to be referred, and the final schedule for any 
period should take into account daily load volumes in 
each unit so that additional scheduling is consistent 
with these volumes. 

Step five involves the full and effective use of testing 
services. The introduction of the General Aptitude 
Test Battery, during the last few months, is one of the 
most significant and progressive steps yet taken to 
advance the employment counseling program. Al- 
though every applicant does not require the testing 
service, it is essential that the testing program be used 
more extensively as a counseling tool, than was here- 
tofore possible. It is desirable to arrange for testing 
of applicants as a basic part of the counseling process 
unless it is determined that testing will serve no useful 
purpose. 

The testing program, as much as any other phase 
of counseling methodology and technique, will serve 
to increase the confidence of the counselor. It will 
also serve to increase the public acceptance and 
prestige of the local office as a counseling and testing 
center inthe community. This step can be carried out 
only if proper training in the administration, scoring, 
and interpretation of test scores has been conveyed in a 
practical way to local office personnel. 


A Fresh Approach 


The approach suggested here is acknowledged to 
be somewhat less cautious than that taken in the 
past. However, it is advocated because it is felt that 
only through experience, and a developing sense of 
confidence that comes with experience, can the testing 
program become a useful and practical day-to-day 
tool for counseling purposes. It is also believed that 
proper use of tests for counseling purposes will stimu- 
late interest in the use of tests for selection purposes. 

As techniques for identifying individual aptitudes 
and abilities improve through the use of better testing 
and interviewing methods, it will also be necessary 
to improve techniques for gathering, analyzing, and 
interpreting information about jobs and job oppor- 
tunities. 

Step six, then, will be to develop better local infor- 
mation about available jobs and job opportunities. 
The National Occupational Guide Series will help in 
taking this step but it only supplements the locally 
developed occupational and labor market information. 
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Comparative inventories of the type mentioned under 
step two will aid in defining needs for further investi- 
gation of local occupational opportunities. However, 
it will also be necessary, in planning occupational 
labor market studies, to carefully review such factors 
as future labor requirements, applicant interests, and 
occupational distribution patterns as evidenced by 
census reports and local surveys. Here again, it is 
not alone the counselor’s responsibility to define needs 
and to develop information. Every member of the 
local office staff has something to contribute and 
something positive to gain from the development of 
local occupational opportunites information. 

The seventh step in giving counseling a positive 
direction will be that of developing community accept- 
ance of the counseling program and its benefits to 
individuals and community groups. It is too often 
true that the best efforts of employment counselors 
fail because of poor public acceptance or understand- 
ing of counseling program objectives and accomplish- 
ments. Best bets in promotional efforts, in behalf 
of the counseling phase of local office operations, 
center around the publication of information concern- 
ing the availability and uses of the General Aptitude 
Test Battery and of locally developed occupational 
and labor market information. 


Community Participation 


The community at large, and particularly those 
groups most concerned with vocational guidance prob- 
lems (such as the schools, veterans groups, church 
groups, welfare agencies, professional organizations, 
and “‘booster’’ clubs), must be convinced that local em- 
ployment offices have the “know-how” to do a good 
employment counseling job. This can be demon- 
strated by a sound program of service to applicants 
accompanied by good local public relations and infor- 
mation distributed in attractive and well-prepared 
releases. Some offices have already experimented 
successfully with the preparation of local occupa- 
tional guides patterned after the widely-used local 
labor market letter releases. Others have taken a 
part in local activities of such groups as the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. In some com- 
munities employers and selected members of local 
organizations have been invited to visit the office to 
observe the counseling and testing programs in oper- 
ation, and to participate in individual counseling 
conferences and clinics. These and many other 
public relations devices must be used for the purpose 
of establishing the kind of community acceptance 
which will assure maximum counseling and testing 
services to those who are in need of them. 

The final step, and the most pertinent of all, is the 
securing of full support and assistance from the employ- 
ment service line organization. There are many 
phases of counseling which require further develop- 
ment. There are some phases about which little, 
if anything, is known. Local offices cannot be left 
to shift for themselves. They need help in the form 


(Continued on p. 11) 











I. ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING AND DIRECTION 
OF EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING ACTIVITIES 


Direction Will Help Counseling’s Future 


By ABRAHAM STAHLER 


State Supervisor of Counseling 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


E weren’t around when the Employment Coun- 

seling Program was established in Pennsylvania 

in mid-1945. Nor were a large proportion of 
the personnel who are now carrying on this function 
in our local offices. Being in another of our Govern- 
ment’s services— the military—we unfortunately 
missed those exciting days when that long-dreamed-of, 
State-wide counseling program was installed. 

State and local office staffs were hard-pressed and 
weakened by loss of regular personnel, however, we 
know that a real effort was made to establish an 
effective State-wide program of Employment Coun- 
seling to meet the perplexing job problems of thou- 
sands of veterans seeking adjustment to normal civilian 
jobs. 

There is little question that our first counselors 
filled the wartime breach magnificently. Many a 
veteran owes his ultimate adjustment to the assistance 
given him by these pioneer counselors in the transi- 
tion to civilian life. 

However, when the program was about a year old, 
and the first rush of returning veterans began to 
subside, it was time for us to take stock of this new 
program. We wanted to examine it from the view- 
point of a permanent, integral part of Employment 
Service operations, which it was designed to be. 

There was no fault to be found with techniques 
and operating procedures developed; when properly 
applied they were bringing good results. Obviously, 
if counseling was to take hold permanently as a local 
office function and was to develop and grow into an 
increasingly useful service, both for the local office 
and for the community, a greater amount of atten- 
tion, planning, direction, and control was required 
from State as well as other administrative levels. 

For example, it was found that as a result of almost 
constant reassignment of duties in local offices, due 
to the return of veteran-employees, resignations, and 
staff changes, there was a frequent shifting of counsel- 
ing duties among local office personnel, oftentimes 
with inadequate regard for qualifications or training. 
Moreover, as the managers, supervisors, or other 
personnel became occupied more and more with 
operating changes, brought on by the transition to 
peacetime operations, the counselor was frequently 
left to operate as a “lone wolf” in the office. 

A major reason for these and other weaknesses was 


obviously the lack of adequate State office direction 
of the program. Functional responsibility had been 
assigned to a “‘State Office Section” of the adminis- 
trative organization, which was so absorbed with 
other activities, that it had inadequate time or staff 
to devote to proper direction of counseling. 

In view of these facts, it was evident that a series 
of far-reaching steps would have to be taken in order 
to insure that the program would attain as high a 
level as possible.~ 

As a first step, the direction of both counseling and 
selective placement activities was transferred to a 
newly-created State Office Employment Counseling 
Section. This was set up on the same level as other 
technical sections in the State office, and additional 
staff members were assigned to administer the pro- 
gram as a full-time responsibility. 


State Staffing Pattern 


This was followed by the development of a State- 
wide staffing pattern designed to insure, as far as 
possible, adequate counseling staff and time to meet 
the needs for both employment counseling and special 
service to the handicapped in each local office. It 
called for one or more full-time counselors in each of 
the larger offices and part-time counselors to devote 
a certain minimum of time to counseling in the 
smaller offices. Minimum qualifications for the posi- 
tion were established and indiscriminate shifting of 
personnel into and out of the counseling function 
was prohibited. 

The size of this staffing problem might be indicated 
by the fact that we have a total of 109 local offices, 
manned by 110 counselors, of whom 58 function as 
full-time counselors and 52 perform the counseling 
function on a part-time basis. A dozen of the larger 
offices have two or more counselors, while in other 
cases one counselor serves two or more of the smaller 
offices. 

Once the staffing was completed, an extensive 
State-wide training program was launched, extending 
over a 4-month period. All counselors received either 
initial or refresher training in employment counseling 
and all were given full training in selective placement. 
In addition, all other local office professional personnel 
from receptionist to manager received appreciation 
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training in both counseling and selective placement. 
In all, a total of 110 counselors and over 800 other 
professional staff members received training during 
this period. 

Training was followed by a series of follow-up 
steps, undertaken to assist each office in improving its 
counseling and selective placement programs. ‘These 
consisted of: 

1. A monthly analysis in the State office of counsel- 
ing activities in local offices as reflected in the three 
reports received in our Section: Counseling Case Re- 
ports, ES-209A Narrative Report of Activities, and 
ES-209 Statistical Report of Activities. With respect to 
the statistical report, a special form was devised on 
which we receive monthly from the Research and 
Statistics Division not only the ES-209 figures per- 
taining to counseling and selective placement activi- 
ties in each local office, but also a set of ratios and 
percentages based on those figures such as ratio of 
new counseling cases to new applications. These are 
especially useful to us, due to the large variance in 
the size of our offices. 

2. Assignment to State counseling wate of 
responsibility for analyzing, evaluating, and improv- 
ing the counseling program in specific offices in the 
State based on the monthly controls mentioned above. 
In making these assignments technicians were allo- 
cated to specific geographic areas within the State in 
the interest of efficient scheduling of travel and in 
order to permit concentrated attention on those 
offices which evidenced the greatest need for assistance. 

3. A series of intensive field visits to further analyze 
counseling and selective placement activities in each 
office and to provide needed on-the-job training and 
technical assistance to counselors, supervisors, and 
managers with respect to the program. During the 
field visit, the results of the survey are discussed in 
detail at a conference attended by the manager, 
supervisor, and counselors, specific corrective actions 
are recommended, technical assistance in carrying 
out the recommendations is provided, and on-the-job 
training is given to counselors and other personnel. 
In many cases, the technician discusses the major 
findings with the staff as a whole at a special staff 
meeting called by the manager. Immediately follow- 
ing each visit, a written report is prepared and copies 
are furnished to the local office manager, district man- 
ager, and the field supervisor for appropriate follow- 
up, and also to the State director and the chief of 
operations in order to keep them informed on the 
status of the program in each office. We have found 
the field visit actually to be, when properly prepared 
for, the most effective phase of our post-training 
program. 

4. The preparation, each month, following the 
analysis of the various reports, of memoranda to be 
sent to local offices commenting on significant activi- 
ties reported, commending offices or counselors for 
exceptional accomplishments, questioning the ade- 
quacy of certain activities, or offering specific sugges- 
tions or instructions. We have found this to be a 
rather effective means of aiding and stimulating local 
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offices, particularly when visits to those offices are not 
scheduled for the near future. 

5. The holding of periodic district meetings of coun- 
selors. We have been concentrating in recent months 
on encouraging district managers to hold monthly 
or bi-monthly meetings of counselors. Several dis- 
tricts have carried out exceptionally good meetings 
which have proved not only informative and instruc- 
tional but also stimulating to the counselors. The 
meetings have included such programs as round- 
table discussions of difficult counseling cases and of 
operating problems, exchange of interesting experi- 
ences or ideas, talks by representatives of the Veterans 
Guidance Center and other agencies, and visits to 
psychiatric clinics and sheltered workshops. 

6. Planning, research, and developmental work in 
the State office designed to improve and expand the 
counseling program in the State as a whole. This 
has resulted in the development of vital forms, pro- 
cedures, and plans including: 

a. A series of special forms for use by our State 
office technicians in preparation for and during field 
visits to the local offices. 

b. A monthly publication, The Employment Service 
Counselor, which has been distributed to all local offices 
and a number of interested community agencies. 

c. A case analysis procedure for analyzing and 
applying General Aptitude Test Battery results in the 
counseling process and a report form to evaluate the 
use being made of the GATB by individual counselors. 

d. A form entitled Summary of Occupational Oppor- 
tunities on which prospects, trends, and other labor 
market information on major occupations in the com- 
munity can be summarized in tabular form for the 
counselor. 

e. A successful plan of cooperation with the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, including the provision 
of free medical examinations and physical capacities 
reports for our handicapped applicants. 

f. An experimental plan of action to promote the 
employment of inexperienced veterans. 

All these efforts—adequate staffing, training, con- 
tinuous analysis and evaluation, field visiting, in- 
structional memoranda, counselor conferences, and 
research and developmental work—have been de- 


signed to establish counseling on as sound a founda- 


tion as possible within the local office. The planning, 
direction, and hard work have brought discernible 
results in every part of the State. On the whole, a 
rather substantial foundation has been laid, we think, 
from which the program can grow and expand and 
render increasing service both to the local office and 
to the community in general. 

In what direction can it grow? In what direction 
should it expand? 

We feel that the experience, the initiative, and the 
abilities of the counselor can and should be utilized 
more fully by local office managers in helping to 
resolve problems presented by applicant groups, in 
addition to those presented by individual applicants. 
Each office will, of course, have a different set of 
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problems on which the counselors, as well as other 
pertinent staff members, should concentrate their 
efforts. Thus, what can be done about the large 
number of inexperienced veterans still not being 
placed? What about the recent high school graduates 
who are blocked out from college and from immediate 
suitable employment? What about the large number 
of local miners in the file who can no longer go back 
to the mines because of silicosis, or age, or the closing 
down of mines? What about the large number of 
truck drivers in the file who will not be able to find 
work in that occupation? 

It is true these are problems not solely belonging 
to the counselor, but they are problems that must be 
attacked if counseling is to bring tangible results. We 
hope to emphasize to managers the role that the 
counselor, as well as other personnel, might play in 
attempting to resolve problems such as those presented 
by applicant groups. The plan to promote the em- 
ployment of inexperienced veterans, referred to earlier, 
is a step in that direction. 

Similarly, we can see the counselors throughout the 
State extending their services more and more into 
the community, so that their experience and fund of 
information might be more widely utilized in com- 
munity counseling problems. The counselor, we 
hope, will be increasingly called upon to help answer 
questions such as these: What changes should be 
made in high school curricula? To what industries 
and establishments might high school students most 





profitably be taken on an occupational tour? What 
other services can the community render her youth 
to assist them in becoming better adjusted voca- 
tionally? 

A number of offices and counselors are, of course, 
forging ahead in this direction—and have for some 
time. A number are successfully utilizing important 
civic and industrial leaders on local office Counseling 
Panels; others have been called upon and have 
assisted vocational and other schools in planning and 
setting up various courses; several counselors have 
served as guest instructors of guidance classes; others 
have had leading roles in developing and conducting 
community career forums and vocational guidance 
clinics. 

The extent to which the counselors’ experience, 
imagination, and talents can be utilized in the local 
office and in the community at large are unlimited. 
It is in that direction toward which we want to plan 
and direct advancement of the program. 

In the meantime, it has been necessary to concen- 
trate on the somewhat less exciting, but no less chal- 
lenging, task of laying the foundation on which to 
build a growing counseling program. It has been, 
in a sense, building for a future in counseling. And 
it is a future, we hope, in which we in the Employ- 
ment Service will lead the way; when we can aid 
men and women to find work compatible with their 
interests and the abilities by which they seek to earn 
a livelihood. 


2 e LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 
FOR COUNSELING PURPOSES 


No Guess Work With Faets at Hand 


By MYLDRED McSHERRY 


Counselor, Michigan State Employment Service 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


O plan effective operational programs, an em- 

ployment office must keep abreast of labor mar- 

ket trends. By the same token, knowledge of 
labor market conditions is a must before a counselor 
can present a sound program from which occupational 
selections may be made. 

A discussion of job opportunities may occur at any 
time during a counseling interview, but, regardless 
of the time it occurs, the counselor needs to be ac- 
quainted with the current labor market information 
that is available for his use. 

The Battle Creek office has provided loose-leaf 
binders, at convenient stations, in which labor market 
data is kept up to date. All interviewers have had 


training in the use of the Community Fob Index. This 
Index was prepared following a survey in this area of 
30,000 job stations covering manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing activities. The Occupational Group 
Index reduced this to 199 broad occupational group- 
ings of related activities. Employer record cards 
show where these occupations occur in the community. 
Files are also available to all staff personnel, if need 
arises for information contained in any of the regular 
reports, such as the ES-270, the ES-209A, the 
ES-—274<A, or others. 

Without question the majority of counseling cases 
pertain to persons who will not accept work outside 
of the area. Some of these job seekers have already 
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made vocational selections, but, in many cases, the 
work chosen is either limited or nonexistent in the 
area. In instances such as these, labor market infor- 
mation is used, not to discourage the applicant, but 
to fit his desires and qualifications into a plan that can 
be worked out most advantageously. Then there are 
the others for whom it is necessary to plan for job 
opportunities which will follow suitable training. The 
trainee should be advised which area offers the greatest 
employment opportunities and what his chances are of 
obtaining work in the field of his choice. 

Labor market information provides information to 
the whole office, as well as to the counselors, as to 
the turnover rate in industry, customary hiring prac- 
tices, pay rates, full-time work, and opportunities for 
advancement. 

Not only do counselors in the Battle Creek office 
make use of all of the available labor market informa- 
tion but, from time to time, request specific informa- 
tion applicable to an individual problem then under 
consideration. 

Although counseling usually terminates upon the 
completion of a well-planned and accepted vocational 
program, follow-up is needed at times. Moreover, 
situations frequently arise that require a combination 
of counseling and job development. Here again, with 
the aid of labor market information, such as the 
Occupational Group Index and employer record cards 
indicating location of possible job opportunities, the 
problem of locating a suitable job is simplified and 
made much less time-consuming. 

Interviewers trained to recognize the value of labor 
market information and who apply it in their daily 
operations are more likely to spot a case requiring 
counseling at an earlier stage of an interview. 

The use of labor market information in the counsel- 
ing and placement process is clearly brought out in a 
review of a recent problem that came up in Battle 
Creek. 

Description of the applicant: Ex-captain; married; 
age 32; height 6 ft.; weight 230 lbs.; graduate of 
Purdue—majored in Industrial Engineering; dis- 
charged from military service in April 1947. 

While in college he worked in a machine shop 
making tools and machine parts. The year following 
graduation he worked in a machine shop setting up 
and operating practically all types of metal-working 
machinery in a small parts manufacturing plant. 

One year was spent teaching in a large industrial 
high school. Three years were spent in the assembly 
of large, heavy duty Diesel equipment and, during his 
last year there, he was promoted to foreman. The 
following 5 years he was attached to the Army Air 
Forces in charge of maintenance and repair of the 
Allison air-cooled engine section. 

The problem of locating a job for the captain 
followed several unsuccessful attempts on his part to 
obtain one. 

In the first place, the amputation of the left leg 
below the knee and a fracture of the same leg above 
the knee, both injuries being service-connected, pre- 
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cluded work at his former occupation and narrowed 
his field of activity. He did not wish office work, 
which had been previously offered by his former em- 
ployer, but preferred following a career in Diesel 
work if such an opening could be located in a warm 
climate. Otherwise, he wished to remain in Battle 
Creek, as he had already established a home here. 

After a discussion with the counselor, the applicant 
decided on a plan of action somewhat as follows: 

1. If possible, locate a job in the Diesel industry, 
that will utilize the applicant’s training and experience. 

2. As an alternative locate a job in a related activity. 

3. Because no order was on file that fit the appli- 
cant’s skill and as he had been unable to locate a job 
on his own, it might be necessary to initiate a job 
development program. 

The first source of information to which the coun- 
selor turned was the Area and Industry Statements. 
They bore little fruit in the Diesel field, so our appli- 
cant decided that a job in Michigan in a related in- 
dustry would work out satisfactorily if one could be 
found that would make use of his background of 
training and work experience. 

Through available labor market information, it 
was determined that there were possibilities in the 
General Motors Diesel Division at Grand Rapids. 
We contacted the Employment Service office there 
and they arranged an appointment for an immediate 
interview. Although a job was offered, the applicant’s 
reaction was negative since he estimated his experience 
and education to be worth far more than the offer 
made. Furthermore, labor market letters disclosed 
a housing problem in Grand Rapids. This would not 
be the case if work could be located in Battle Creek or 
within commuting distance. Our attention was there- 
fore directed to Battle Creek. 

A search of our employer record cards and the 
group index, revealed two-companies (manufacturers 
of heavy duty compression machinery) where mechan- 
ical engineers were employed. However, interviews 
failed to bring anticipated results, and another search 
was made of the group index cards. This time three 
local employers were selected, but again the yield 
was nothing. 

Once more the counselor followed through on a 
possibility and this time received an order for a sales 
engineer. The salary was to start at $250 per month 
and, after a year’s training in office and factory work, 
would lead to sales work throughout the United States 
and foreign countries. The job required a college 
graduate and, with the exception of the sales angle, 
appeared to be a natural for the captain. An ap- 
pointment was made for an interview with the appli- 
cant, and he was hired. 

A follow-up shows that he is very well satisfied, and 
his employer states that he is “tops.” 

This same placement might have been made without 
the use of labor market information, but compre- 
hensive employment information eliminates a great 
amount of guess work in counseling and furnishes 
time-saving guides in placement operation. 











Specific Needs Send Us To 
Souree Materials 


By ORVILLE L. TUCKER 


Michigan State Employment Service, Detroit, Mich. 


SHORT time ago “George” applied at our office 

for help in finding a job as a machine operator 

or machinist helper. He was a veteran and a 
casualty of the last war. His right leg had been 
amputated above the knee. He was able to stand for 
only short periods because of this injury. 

Prior to the war, he had a somewhat limited ex- 
perience as an apprentice machinist but had good 
knowledge of the tools and instruments used in metal 
working occupations. He was a little dubious about 
his ability to compete in this field because of his 
physical limitations, but he felt that he had nothing 
to offer in other fields. 

The counselor referred to his usual sources of local 
labor market information: the local office Labor Mar- 
ket News Letters, Employer Reports (270), Inventory of 
Active Applications, and Open Order Files. ‘These all in- 
dicated that local employers were not training preci- 
sion machine operators and that both experience and 
physical specifications were extremely high on such 
openings that did exist. This seemed to close the 
door on George’s ambitions. 

Further study of available information did reveal, 
however, that there was a lively demand for fully 
qualified skilled machine operators, toolmakers, and 
machinists and that many plants were planning future 
employment expansion in these fields. This being the 
case, it appeared logical that there would be some 
demand for workers other than skilled mechanics. 
The counselor pointed out to George that because of 
his knowledge of machine tools and instruments he 
was particularly fitted for the duties of a toolroom 
attendant. Nor would his physical limitations handi- 
cap him on such a job. George agreed to consider 
employment. A canvass of local employers developed 
the desired opening, and on referral he was hired. 
Follow-up showed both the employer and this young 
veteran are happy in their employment association. 


Labor Market Information 


Labor market information is a basic tool used in 
employment counseling. Without information on 
labor market conditions counseling would be aimless. 
On the other hand, in addition to better known 
sources, the counseling interview is, in itself, a source 
of labor market information. This is particularly 
true of information gleaned from applicants unsuccess- 
fully seeking employment in overcrowded fields. The 
details of these efforts are invaluable in informing 
others of pitfalls they may encounter. 

From his vantage point of listening to many requests 
for assistance in adjusting employment problems, the 
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counselor accumulates a store of information which 
he oftens utilizes without reference to his file of written 
material. One of many similar cases may illustrate 
this fact. A veteran persistently (but unsuccessfully) 
sought employment as a truck driver. He was routed 
from the referral section to the counselor. When the 
counselor pointed out that the ratio of applications to 
openings for truck drivers was extremely high, and 
that more than military experience was necessary to 
qualify for consideration for the few openings that 
did exist, the applicant decided that he was probably 
‘barking up the wrong tree.” 

A review of open orders showed that there were 
numerous openings as assemblers in auto and auto- 
parts plants for which he might qualify. As seasonal 
factors would probably not interfere with production 
in this field, the prospect for steady employment 
seemed favorable. A satisfactory placement resulted. 

Many local office counselors have discovered that 
the written word carries considerable authority. In- 
formation in national, State, and local office releases 
sometimes convinces an applicant more readily than a 
statement given verbally. 

Often the wide-awake counselor refers to such ma- 
terial to support his statements. Probably the releases 
most frequently in use are the State, area, and local 
office news letters, followed by the monthly periodical, 
The Labor Market and the Labor Market Information 
Series—Area and Industry Supplements, which come to us 
from the inventories of job openings and available 
applicants issued by the individual State employment 
service agencies. Area statements are particularly 
valuable in counseling applicants who intend to move 
to a particular location, while industry statements, 
although more limited in use locally, nevertheless 
supply valuable information on many occasions. 

A World War II veteran was advised by his physi- 
cian to move to a State having a warmer climate than 
that of Michigan. He was also advised that it would 
be to his advantage if he could obtain out-door 
employment. Florida or some nearby southern State 
would be satisfactory but the veteran was undecided 
because he had heard that for workers with limited 
skills employment opportunities were scarce in some 








“MAN BITES DOG” 


“The counseling interview is, in itself, a source of labor 
market information. This is particularly true of informa- 
tion gleaned from applicants unsuccessfully seeking em- 
ployment in overcrowded fields. The details of these efforts 
are invaluable in informing others of pitfalls they may 
encounter.” 
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sections. In this situation the Area and Industry 
Statements served us well. We found that the San 
Francisco Area would need several thousand unskilled 
workers in food-processing and related fields. The 
information also revealed that such employment 
promised to be reasonably steady and that the appli- 
cant met all qualifying requirements. Contact was 
made by mail with that area and the facts were veri- 
fied. The applicant consulted his physician who 
stated that the climate there would be more beneficial 
to him than that of the southeastern States. With 
this assurance, the applicant was able to decide upon 
a course of action that would take him to a healthful 
location, with good prospects of continuing employ- 
ment. 

The use of labor market information in employ- 
ment counseling does not always result in changes of 


jobs or location. One jobseeker was a steam fitter, 


who wished merely to transfer to another industry. 
He had been plying his trade for a number of years 
in a large automobile plant, but had heard that he 
might make more money and have better chances of 
advancement in the meat-packing industry. 

Local labor market information showed that a 
seasonal decline in meat packing was about due. This 
was substantiated by Industry Statements which gave 
similar information regarding that industry, nation- 
wide. At the same time, this information source 
forecast high production schedules and employment 
levels in the automobile industry for the immediate 
future. 

The applicant agreed that although this change 
might enable him to earn a slightly higher wage 
temporarily, the disadvantages would outweigh the 
benefits and that he would be better off by remaining 
in his customary employment. Without local and 
nation-wide information, a weighing of all the factors 
might not have been accomplished and an unwise 
decision might have been made. 

There are many other sources of labor market in- 
formation in use in our local office. The State in- 
ventories of jobs and available applicants, although 
intended primarily as recruiting or job development 
material, are excellent tools for gathering informa- 
tion about specific fields or occupations. United 
States and State Civil Service announcements, 
clearance orders, as well as periodicals published in 
Washington and elsewhere, enable the counselor to 
keep his finger on the pulse of the market. 

The employment problems of the younger veterans 
in adjusting themselves to civilian pursuits are not 
always solved when they have obtained employment. 
Many find their jobs unsatisfactory and readjustment 
becomes desirable and necessary. These young men 
need counseling in formulating their plans and a full 
utilization of all available information is necessary 
to assist them. We have found that formal releases 
(being summaries of source material) are sometimes 
lacking in the specific information ‘needed in indi- 
vidual cases. It then becomes necessary to go back to 
the source material. 
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‘Counseling 


Soon after he was released from the armed forces, 
one young veteran, we shall call Barney, returned to 
work at the job he held prior to the war. He was 
employed as a stock clerk in a parts crib in an aircraft 
factory. This work now seemed to him tedious and 
monotonous after his military experience. Barney 
began to think seriously about changing hisoccupa- 
tion and planning for the future. When he visited 
the counselor he was sure of but one thing—that he 
wished to change his job. He had no idea of the field 
of work in which he preferred employment. The 
first interview with the counselor did not clarify this 
matter so he was routed for testing to determine his 
capacities, intelligence, and interests. 

The scores on these tests were very high, especially 
in mechanical and related fields. The testing 
appeared to have awakened a dormant interest be- 
cause when Barney returned to the counselor he 
stated that he would like to work with electrical 
apparatus. 

Reference to the usual sources of labor market 
information did not give a promising lead. It did, 
however, furnish a clue—that a more detailed exami- 
nation of employers’ 270 reports might prove fruitful. 
One of these indicated that a manufacturer and 
installer of complex electrical equipment had pre- 
viously recruited young men of appropriate aptitude 
and background for training and employment as 
installers and repairmen. A search of the closed- 
order file revealed the details, an opening was 
developed, and the applicant was placed. 

The foregoing examples are typical of the variety 
of problems which daily confront the local office 
counselor. The use of labor market information is 
essential in a large number of these cases. The uses 
to which this information can be put seems limited 
only by the demands placed upon it. 

Our observation is that a competent counselor 
must always be alert to changes in labor market con- 
ditions. In addition to official sources, he must use 
his eyes and ears to enrich his store of information, 
gathering information where he finds it in a con- 
stantly changing market—through press, radio, or 
other sources. 
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of advice, assistance, supervision, evaluation, and 
control. If this is not forthcoming, counseling will 
either “‘wither on the vine” or develop into a series 
of uncontrolled local digressions. Nor will it suffice 
to designate a functional specialist to handle this re- 
sponsibility. Even a cursory review of the steps in- 
volved in giving effect to a positive counseling 
program clearly demonstrates that the actions required 
are not confined to counseling specialists. Complete 
understanding and working relationships must exist 
among the various technical specialists and the line 
organization if counseling and testing are to become 
meaningful and useful employment service functions. 
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THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR USES LABOR MARKET 
IMFORMATION 


By LESTER J. SCHLOERB 


Director, Occupational Research Bureau, 
Chicago Board of Education 


VER the past two decades educators “learned 

the terrible significance of a basic truth— 

that youth dare not be idle. They must be 
learning, earning, or both, and when the period of 
learning ceases they must have opportunity to begin 
earning without a protracted interim of idleness and 
frustration.”’** The National Youth Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, work-study pro- 
grams, the use of schools in meeting war labor short- 
ages, and the development of personnel departments, 
both in industry and in schools, have been a part of 
American society during the past 15 years. As a 
result, curricula have been reevaluated, special per- 
sonnel have been assigned in many schools, student 
records have taken on new meaning, and schools 
generally have branched out into new areas of activity. 

Parallel with this movement were the services 
developed by the Department of Labor which aimed 
to assemble and disseminate significant labor market 
information. Beginning as a specific service for 
federally supervised employment offices, it developed 
to the point where the information assembled could 
be made of value to school systems. Vital up-to-date 
information about the kind of working world in 
which we live has thus become available through 
the services of the Department of Labor. Specific 
job analyses covering the entire field of work, industry 
studies, area trends, and occupational outlook studies 
have become available to school systems. Wide- 
awake schools discovered the distinct practical educa- 
tional values of these studies available through the 
Department of Labor. 

This labor market information can be of distinct 
use to schools in four ways. 

1. Counseling of seniors—Most school systems now 
have a counseling service for students about to be 
graduated. The schools which hand out the diplomas 
on graduation night and wish the student well without 
having made some definite effort to be of individual 
help to him with respect to employment or further 
education, are becoming fewer each year. Most 
school systems have developed cooperative relation- 
ships with the employment services in such a way 
that the labor resources of the graduating class are 
known to the employment services, which do much 
to bring about effective placement. School counselors 
and senior advisors, in turn, cannot do an effective 
counseling job without having current labor market 
information available to them. School systems today are 
thinking beyond the few jobs which annually become 


*SCHOOLS AND MANPOWER, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sitteenth Street, NW., Washington, D. C., 1948, page 5. 
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available to graduates through requests of a few 
selected employers. Information now made available 
to the counselors of senior students makes it possible 
to help these seniors to think in broader areas of 
opportunity rather than to think only in terms of 
the general office job in X Company, the typing job 
in Y Corporation, and the tracing opportunity in Z 
manufacturing firm. For the efficient wide-awake 
counselor, this is important and the information is 
being used. 

2. Counseling drop-outs—There are very few school 
systems that do not have what might be termed an 
exit interview. This involves employment as well as 
educational counseling. Some students express a 
desire to drop out of school upon attainment of legal 
age because they or their parents have misconceptions 
of employment opportunities declared to be available. 
At such a time, current, up-to-date labor market 
information can be used. It does not necessarily 
mean that the student changes his mind about 
dropping out of school. This happens in a certain 
percentage of cases. The main contribution lies in 
the way the counselor who conducts the exit interview 
can help the potential drop-out to think in practical 
terms with respect to the kind of working world he is 
entering. While an age certificate is being issued, 
the counselor has an opportunity to bring the appli- 
cant up to date with respect to labor market trends 
and at the same time give him a picture of the indus- 
trial background of the city. Exit interviews have 
again become fewer in number as young people are 
deciding to remain in school. Nevertheless, for those 
who do drop out, the counseling received has taken 
on new meaning because of the vital labor market 
information now made available. 

3. Part-time work programs.—The number of students 
doing part-time work varies from year to year, and 
from school to school. From a comparatively small 
percentage during the depression years to percentages 
reaching to 80 and 90 in some cities during the war 
years, part-time work has become a part of the parallel 
educational experience in the school. Educators are 
still struggling to find the true place which such a 
work program should occupy in the educational 
experience of a student. Recognition of such work 
experience varies from city to city. The value of 
certain kinds of part-time work for certain students is 
generally accepted by all educators. Most of them 
grant that any part-time work has some value in 
connection with development of satisfactory work 
habits. However, the extent to which school credit 
may be granted is seriously questioned. Schools, em- 
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ployers, and employment services recognize the fact 
that some students will work in part-time jobs. 
Getting the right student into the right part-time job 
is more and more becoming accepted as a phase of 
school responsibility in the educational development 
of the student. 

The result is that many school systems have made 
a part-time work program for students a part of the 
school activities program; not merely something tacked 
on. Treated as such it becomes a part of education. 
With this concept of part-time work as it is carried on 
by many students now attending schools throughout 
the country, up-to-date labor market information 
becomes extremely important. Work takes on new 
meaning for students who are employed only a few 
hours each day. Practical occupational studies in the 
labor market information for these students are helpful. 
Schools are finding new uses for this type of informa- 
tion in connection with the students employed part 
time. 

4. Regular and special classes——School systems 
throughout the country still have many subject- 
centered teachers who think largely in terms of the 
textbook in teaching their subject. However, there 
has been a growing emphasis on the need for teaching 
phases of the subject which are not a part of the text. 
This involves a study of the vocational implications 
of the subject as well as some of the socio-economic 
aspects of the course. Many teachers fear the jump 
involved in discussing their subject beyond the scope 
of the textbook. Much of the labor market informa- 


tion now made available in more practical form does 
much to help teachers to bridge this gap between a 
subject taught from a textbook and a subject made 
alive because of the combination textbook and socio- 
economic approach. The use of such labor market 
information is becoming of increasing value to such 
teachers. 

For those teachers of such special subjects as occu- 
pations and methods of occupational analyses, the 
studies made available through the Department of 
Labor become a distinct tool and study aid. They 
help to stimulate young people into thinking in terms 
of the world of work as it is and as they can expect to 
find it. For such classes, this labor market informa- 
tion is indispensable. 

Information made available for employment and 
counseling purposes in the school situation will be- 
come of increasing significance as schools and social 
agencies clarify their needs. Studies will become 
more useful as the problem of the schools is better 
understood by the employment services. Only four 
places in which labor market information can be of 
educational value have been mentioned. These 
should represent only the most evident places in which 
this information may be used. As the gap between 
the school experience and the work experience has 
been closing, studies made available through the 
Department of Labor and the employment services 
have done much to supplement the processes involved 
in closing this gap. It represents a cooperative 
venture. 


3. DIRECTING COUNSELING TO THE NEW ENTRANT 
TO THE LABOR MARKET 


How Can Counseling Reach His Need? 


By CHESTER A. SWANSON 
Minnesota State Employment Service 


HE task of directing counseling to the new 

entrant to the labor market is too frequently 

looked upon as a specific problem in vocational 
guidance. To some, occupational choice and lack 
of labor market information are the only problems 
of the new entrant. Actually the health, person- 
ality, social and educational complications are no 
less important and not much less frequent for such 
individuals than for those who come to the counselor 
for other reasons than lack of experience. In fact, 
the very reason the applicant arrived at the coun- 
selor’s desk at all frequently concerns some problem 
more specific to the individual than his being a new 
recruit in the labor force. The absence of a work 
history which might give initial clues to these related 
problems often leads to oversight on the part of the 
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unwary counselor and a consequent over-simplified 
view of the case until much fruitless effort has been 
spent in attempting to deal with a problem on a 
partial basis. 

The following example is a type of problem fairly 
frequently encountered. It is atypical only in the 
level of awareness of the parents, but this difference 
brings into higher relief the sources of the difficulty. 

Tom is a tall, attractive looking, 18-year old boy 
who was graduated from a local high school in the 
spring of 1947. His scholastic career was lacking in 
any highlights of either achievement or deficiency; 
according to his statement there were no marked 
likes or dislikes insofar as subject matter was con- 
cerned. He went to school because it was expected 
of him and the means were provided for him. Now 
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he is graduated and as far as high school is concerned, 
that is that. He is approaching the problem of 
choosing and entering a career with what appears 
to be about the same degree of unconcern that char- 
acterized his attitude toward school. 

Tom’s parents have become deeply concerned over 
their son’s apparent complete lack of enthusiasm and 
asked for help from the counseling unit in the local 
office. The father, a dynamic and successful sales- 
man, is afraid that the methods used in caring for 
the boy in his early childhood were too rigid and im- 
personal and have resulted in an inadequate bond be- 
tween Tom and the family. The mother is equally 
convinced that the problem is one of general social in- 
adequacy and that some methods should be found to 
expose Tom to inescapable contact with more persons 
of his own age group and thus stimulate him to 
greater responsiveness to his environment. Tom 
definitely indicates that all of the “fuss” makes him 
tired, but it seems to be important to his folks; so, 
he’ll do whatever he is told. There is, incidentally, 
another boy in the family, a younger brother, who 
gives no evidence of having any of Tom’s problem 
characteristics although he has been exposed to the 
same home and environmental circumstances as his 
older brother. 

The initial interview with the applicant produced 
no very significant results except to give the impres- 
sion that the counselor’s job was to obtain some 
evidence that would indicate what sort of career 
thinking might actually be in progress. To this end 
a series of tests was administered. 

From the tests, inference could be drawn that Tom’s 
scholastic ability is marginal on a college level 
when State university norms are used. Interests were 
significantly established in the fields of music and art. 
Aptitudes for mechanical work, ranging from routine 
machine operating to skilled machine trades and 
drafting, were revealed as was the fact that there 
existed an emotional problem presumably not re- 
lated to his home circumstances. 


Real Spark of Interest 


In the interviews with Tom and his father, which 
came after the tests, Tom showed the only “real 
spark” of positive attitude during the entire process 
and that was when the field of music was discussed; 
he agreed that his talent should be evaluated by a 
competent judge. The father substantiated the in- 
terest and further indicated that it was quite unaccep- 
table as a career choice. In the interview with the 
father, further and more significant evidence of the 
boy’s personality came to light in the account of his 
attitude toward, and activities in relation to his own 
family. As a consequence, an additional test analysis 
was made of earlier indications of some sort of 
emotional disturbance. This analysis indicated that 
the problem was probably not one of indifference, 
but rather one of withdrawal either from reality or 
into some sort of a dream world. Needless to say, 
no diagnosis was made by the counselor. Suggestion 
was made to the parents that before they exercised 
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any undue influence on their son toward occupational 
choice or social development, a competent evaluation 
of the evidence of personality difficulty should be 
obtained. It was further pointed out that the coun- 
selor was in no position to obtain or suggest jobs or 
careers that might alleviate the problem in the absence 
of any real significant and reliable diagnosis, but that 
full cooperation would be rendered in finding job 
openings wherein the characteristics in question would 
be of little significance. When one such job opening 
was suggested to the parents it was accepted with 
enthusiasm by them; it was viewed with bored apathy 
and then rejected by Tom. 

Inasmuch as the parents, on the basis of evidence 
and experience, decided to allow vocational choice 
to become secondary to a personality checkup, it can 
be said that whatever was accomplished in directing 
counseling to this young entrant to the labor market 
came about by directing the attention of others to 
hitherto unconsidered elements of the adjustment 
picture. 

In this case, the determination of interests and apti- 
tudes was important and will eventually, it is assumed, 
serve a guidance purpose once the apparent personal- 
ity problem has been appraised and advisable pro- 
cedure is more clearly established. 

In addition to personality problems, one of the 
most difficult tasks that a counselor faces with new 
entrants is with the individual having a set of emo- 
tionally based values that are inconsistent with his 
aptitudes or with existing job opportunities. 

A case in point is that of a 20-year old girl who came 
to the attention of this office when she applied for 
part-time work to assist her in financing university 
training in the field of social work. Inquiry into the 
amount of time she would be available for work, and 
the extent of the academic load currently carried, 
gave rise to some question about her ability to carry 
both a job and her school work. A confidential 
inquiry revealed that she was failing to meet academic 
requirements for acceptance in professional training, 
and that she had been advised to reconsider her 
scholastic objective. The school was definite in the 
prediction that she would not be able to earn a degree 
even if all of her energies were devoted to school work. 


In the following interview, the counselor asked the 
applicant for her own honest opinion as to her ability 
to work and go to school. The inquiry opened flood 
gates of information, revealing a compulsive desire to 
obtain a college degree as a means of counteracting 
a feeling of inferiority regarding herself and her family. 
She volunteered the realization that she was doing 
unsatisfactory school work; she believed that it was 
due to economic worries which she hoped that income 
from a job might relieve. She, like so many neurotic 
individuals, claimed an intense interest in working 
with people; this she asserted was the basis of her 
choice for social work training. Actually, it was 
quite apparent that any course which would eventu- 
ally enable her to lay claim to a degree would have 
been equally acceptable. 


Few part-time jobs were immediately available 
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and those were not satisfactory to her. She wanted 
to deal with people under rather definitely outlined 
working conditions. Thus began a rather long and 
somewhat devious counseling program which led 
through the upheaval when she was dropped from 
school because of scholastic deficiencies. The coun- 
selor saw her accept and then “muff” a job which was 
developed for her in a nursery school because of her 
emotional reaction to the professionally trained per- 
sonnel in the school. There were short periods of work 
of various kinds with intermittent idleness, while 
recurrent emotional waves arose and spent themselves. 
Slowly during this unstable period there began to 
appear and grow the realization that there were other 
means of gaining acceptance and prestige than pos- 
sessing a college degree. Finally, another opportunity 
arose to work in an establishment doing social welfare 
work for a religious group. The pay was only fair, 
but there was opportunity to function in a related 
social service capacity under favorable working con- 
ditions. This time, the job was not complicated by 
personality difficulties, and the basis for achievement 
and personal satisfaction seems to have been estab- 
lished. 

The reverse of the foregoing problem is exemplified 
by the case of the boy who was referred to the local 
counseling unit by a worker in a Neighborhood House. 
This young man, a recent high school graduate with a 
good scholastic, athletic and social record, is the 
partial support of his widowed mother. He had~al- 
ready obtained a job helping on an ice truck when he 
came to the employment office. Neither the boy nor 
the worker at the Neighborhood House felt that a 
career had been started or even a foundation laid. 

The counselee was impressed with his economic 


responsibilities to a degree quite surprising in a 
person of his age. He was interested and gratified 
by the test-supported knowledge that his chance of 
success in the fields of computational work appeared 
to be very good. Two things complicated the task of 
transferring this knowledge into a program of action. 
First, his feeling of impelling need for the highest 
possible present earnings. Second, he is the product 
of a community culture which produces laborers, 
craftsmen and mechanics, but few, if any, male ‘‘white 
collar” workers. The counselor made no effort to 
influence the boy’s reaction to either his home obli- 
gation or the pressure of environment, but did discuss 
the evidence and implications with the referring 
representative of the Neighborhood House who also 
contacted the school counselor for additional infor- 
mation and support. The worker, having acceptance 
and status in the community, presented a combined 
work and school plan not only to the boy but to his 
associates in such a manner that no social conflict 
arose; as a result, the boy and his mother both feel 
that progress is being made toward a more desirable 
future. 

These are examples of the problems involving the 
counseling of new entrants to the labor market. They 
are not typical, nor is the presentation complete in 
all details. They are presented merely to emphasize 
the fact that such new entrants do not come to the 
employment counselor in the form of empty recep- 
tacles to be filled with understanding of their poten- 
tialities and knowledge about jobs. Directing counsel- 
ing to new entrants to the labor market is not a 
special process with particular implications. New 
entrants do not have much work experience, but they 
are people, and above all, they are individuals. 


4. DEFINING COMMUNITY NEEDS FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT COUNSELING 


Reconciling Personal and Community Factors 


By JOHN S. ARANT 
Texas State Employment Service 
Houston, Texas 


OMMUNITY needs for employment counsel- 

ing may be, and often are, as varied and complex 

as the problems that contribute to maladjust- 
ment of individuals who make up the community. 
The need arises and is recognized by the alert coun- 
selor, not as a community need, but as the very 
personal need of John and Bill and Jim and Mary. 
Of course, if and when the counselor has put into 
the mind of the counselee the will to work out a 
wise vocational plan, and into his hands the tools 
to carve out a career, he has done an invaluable 
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service to the community. He may even hope to 
meet and solve the whole community need in pro- 
portion to the percent of confused and frustrated 
individuals who seek his services and, through the 
counseling program, find the solution to their prob- 
lems; but he will do it always on the basis of the 
individual’s need. One of the pioneers in the field 
of vocational guidance and counseling has said, ‘““The 
wise counselor will concern himself more with troubled 
people than with people’s troubles.” 
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The modest success which this counselor and his 
staff have enjoyed is due in the main to the policy 
of dealing primarily with people, not problems. 
There are, for example, the cases of Harold and Frank, 
both veterans with battle injuries that precluded 
their continuing in the work for which they had an 
acquired skill. One was sour, cynical, crippled more 
in mind than in body; the other was cheerful, op- 
timististic, ready to reinventory his capabilities and 
re-tool his career. Each was given a General Aptitude 
Test Battery and both made good scores in several 
patterns consistent with their abilities. Training 
under the GI Bill, with medical advisement from the 
Veterans Administration, was arranged for them, 
each in the field of his own choice, to which he had 
been skillfully guided by the counselor. Experienced 
counselors who read this have already guessed that 
the cheerful optimist has just about completed his 
training and will, within a few weeks, find satisfactory 
placement in a job already arranged by the local 
employment placement service, while the unhappy 
cynic, still resentful of the “unfair” treatment of an 
“unfriendly” world has quit his training, has tried 
unsuccessfully to find employment on his own, and 
is now under the observation of a local psychiatrist 
who is working with the employment counselor in an 
effort to salvage the potential assets of a frustrated 
individual. 

These cases are cited not so much because they 
are typical, but because they illustrate the wide 
difference of personal responses in seemingly similar 
situations. 


The Personal Factor 


Labor market analysis, evaluation of economic re- 
sources, fluctuations of industry, and their relation 
to lay-offs and shift of workers are all factors that will 
enter into wise counseling; good tools, valuable tools, 
but only tools. If the findings based on these factors 
prove that Joe Doaks must move to other fields 
(geographically) to find suitable adjustment occupa- 
tionally, but it remains that Joe’s invalid mother- 
in-law and his devoted wife are rooted to the soil of 
their native neighborhood and will not be moved, 
then other tools, such as Job Families, Related Occupa- 
tions, similar industries outside the current of over-all 
trends, and the like, must be used to mold a pattern of 
employment more suited to Joe’s needs. 

Two exceptions may be cited that are common, I 
believe, to almost every community in America and 
constitute a very definite community need, the solu- 
tion to which, however, will depend on the success 
with which we can discover, diagnose and dissipate 
the personal needs of the individuals concerned. 

First, let us take out-of-school youth. It is reputed 
that, of the several million young men and young 
women enrolled in high school each year, less than 20 
percent graduate. With isolated and pitifully few 
exceptions these boys and girls have been led by pre- 
scribed curricula to arrange their subjects and build 
their credits toward college entrance. Only about 43 
percent go to college and of these only 30 percent 
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finish. In defining community needs for employment 
counseling, then, a large place must be given to the 
needs of out-of-school youth. 

A large increment of the knowledge necessary for 
wise and effective counseling of youth will be found 
in labor market analysis answering such questions as: 
How many machinists were hired last month? Last 
quarter? Last year? In the local labor market? 
How many will be hired next month? Next quarter? 
Next year? What are their average earnings? 
Working conditions? How many helpers? How 
many bookkeepers? Stenographers? | Warehouse 
men? Laboratory assistants? And so on across the 
whole industrial map. 


Contacts Help Counseling 


Nor can the employment counselor hope to keep 
abreast of the counseling needs of youth without a 
realistic evaluation of economic resources on which 
will depend the expansion of industry and the con- 
sequent increase ofemployment opportunity. The con- 
struction industry is a good example, with its swelling 
need for carpenters, roofers, bricklayers, electricians, 
painters, and a jong list of helpers. What of the 
apprentice training program? What is the ratio of 
opportunities to journeymen? What are the mini- 
mum requirements? Who is the ATS representative? 
Who is head of the Building Trades Council in the 
community? What unions are involved? Can you 
depend on the cooperation of these men and their 
agencies? 

The chief counselor in this office, serving an area 
of more than half a million, has just served a term as 
chairman of the Local Counselors’ Association, a 
luncheon club composed of the supervising personnel 
of some 20 agencies serving the community in the 
field of guidance. These men and women are profes- 
sional associates, some of them warm friends who can 
be depended on to respond to a call for cooperation. 
One doesn’t have to be the perfect counselor, batting 
one thousand around the circuit, to gain and hold 
their respect, but what they do expect and demand is 
sincerity of purpose, and an all-out conscientious 
effort on behalf of the youth group—hesitating and 
uncertain people who are their friends and acquaint- 
ances, sons and daughters, in this community that is 
their home. 

In one high school, where there is organized effort 
at guidance, arrangements were made with the head 
of the guidance program to furnish, with each gradu- 
ate from the school who was interested in the services 
of the employment counseling program, an evaluation 
sheet reflecting the school counselor’s record of the 
graduate’s aptitudes, interests, scholastic and athletic 
activites, leadership, economic condition, and future 
plans. This, supplemented by the use of the tools 
mentioned above and the studied effort to gain and 
merit the interests and help of the cooperating agencies 
has resulted in a gratifying effectiveness of the em- 
ployment counseling program as related to the com- 
munity problem of out-of-school youth. 
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Second, we should consider the occupationally 
handicapped as a group reflecting community coun- 
seling needs. ‘This, too, is definitely a community 
problem in every community in the country served 
by a public employment office. Certainly not every 
handicapped person who comes into the public em- 
ployment office will require and desire the services 
of the counselor, but most of them will, and since 
their rehabilitation and reestablishment in the field 
of gainful employment is a community need, every 
bit of factual evidence that can be used in finding the 
answer should be utilized. 

Again, an analysis of the labor market is an essential 
tool to effective employment counseling. Knoweldge 
of industrial expansions seasonal or retrenchment lay- 
offs to which handicapped workers are poorly adapted, 
and other factors must be related to an “adequate 
counseling program” for the occupationally handi- 
capped. 

Looking on the task that loomed so large 20 months 
ago, the task of rehabilitating the lame, the deaf, and 
the blind, it seemed an arduous chore. So it was. 
So it is. We are challenged to develop more adequate 
techniques, more complete information, more co- 
ordinated cooperation. Each little success will be a 
tonic to strengthen us for the titanic task that remains. 

A glance at one of the most jeopardizing hazards 
that threatened the success of an effective counseling 
program for the handicapped may be helpful. I am 
speaking of employer acceptance. ‘The Veterans Admin- 
istration and the State Rehabilitation Board were 
equipped, organized, ready and in most cases anxious 
to cooperate where their services were needed; voca- 
tional schools, trade schools, and universities in the 
main were able to offer adequate training facilities. 
But, too many employers were skeptical of the pro- 
ductivity of the handicapped worker and of his 
dependability. In overcoming this “resistance” on 
the part of employers, too much credit cannot be given 
to our *“Technical Services” and “Employer Contact 


Unit” for the way they have worked out, prepared, 
and presented a factual and realistic compilation of 
Job Analysis, Fob Breakdown, and Physical Demands 
Charts which were used to match the handicapped 
worker with a job he could do with what physical 
capacity he had left. Films were shown to employer 
groups, some of them revealing accomplishments of 
servicemen’s hospitals that were amazing in the 
rehabilitation and training of battle casualties. 
Employers and employer representatives were invited 
to Friday afternoon sessions of the counselors’ con- 
ference at the employment office where knotty 
problems were discussed. 

Much must be added to our efforts before the 
program is all that it ought to be. One forward- 
looking employer here has catalogued the jobs in 
one department of his plant that can be done by 
amputees, and he will not hire an able-bodied worker 
for them if an amputee can be found. Another 
employer approaching the cause of employment for 
the handicapped in a similar way has made job 
opportunities for the blind, and still another has 
discovered that deaf-mutes are preferable as sewing 
machine operators. 

In the experiences of this local office in employ- 
ment counseling, we have learned a lot of things— 
in cooperative effort, in expanded information, in 
improved techniques, in a more _ professionalized 
service. But most valuable of all, I think we have 
learned that the most important factor in all our 
deliberations is the individual. To the extent that 
we understand an individual and the things that 
make him different from another, and to the degree 
with which we can skillfully adjust our techniques, 
our knowledge, our approaches, our analyses, and 
our whole procedure to fit varying personal needs 
of the individuals with whom we deal, to such extent 
shall we succeed in helping workers to realize their 
employment needs. Doing so is the only justification 
for an employment counseling program. 


A Continual Process of Keeping Informed 


By MARION DEPAAR 
California State Employment Service, Pasadena, Calif. 


HE present accepted definition of a counseling 
interview is of broad scope. It runs: “Any in- 
terview in the total process of identifying an 
applicant’s employment problem, assisting him in 
making an occupational choice, or confirming a tenta- 
tive choice, or in solving problems related to obtaining 
or holding a job; assisting him in developing a plan 
for achieving his occupational goal; or placing the 
plan into effect.” 
In applying this definition to local operations in 
present public employment offices we have had to 
retrain and reorient professional personnel. The pre- 
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war and war application of counseling to a public 
employment service had its advantages. The assign- 
ment of a counselor who was trained for the position 
and had qualified for the classification developed 
professional techniques. While some of our large and 
medium-sized offices now desire a continuance of the 
former techniques, there is a resurgence from the 
past of the excellent training and the formal tech- 
niques in the professional staff. Perhaps there is a 
greater advantage in the present procedures of main 
stream counseling through its availability to more 
persons who visit the employment service. 
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Who needs counseling? It oftens appears that every 
applicant needs counseling. Young veterans, in- 
migrants, and the group of entry applicants have 
loomed large in the list of those who have been coun- 
seled in this office. No placement interviewer without 
a wide knowledge of the community could give 
adequate referral service to these groups. In this 
case ““community”’ does not mean necessarily the terri- 
tory served by the office. Pasadena is a residential 
city situated 10 miles from metropolitan Los Angeles. 
A large number of workers whose skills can only find 
suitable outlet in a metropolitan area reside in Pasa- 
dena. It behooves our staff to be as informed on 
opportunities in the metropolitan area as in the local 
vicinity served. The approach of explaining limita- 
tions of employment in the immediate vicinity and 
suggesting possibilities of openings in surrounding 
areas becomes a very large factor in training all 
interviewers for counseling purposes. Much time of 
the applicant may be wasted in aimless and futile 
seeking of employment in a large territory such as Los 
Angeles County. 

Old-time Employment Service interviewers, who 
have the “‘feel’? of placement, known that no good 
placement is ever made without counseling, whatever 
its terminology. One of their joys on the job is to 
welcome the return of an applicant many months 
later who reports his successful placement. When a 
check is made of the files in order to verify the hire, 
it often happens that no referral was recorded and 
consequently no placement was shown. The record 
reveals only advice or counseling. In fact, because 
of the interviewer’s knowledge of the community and 
suggestions made to the counselee with help in identi- 
fying his employment problem, he developed a plan 
for achieving his own occupational goal. There was 
no referral. The applicant himself had been strength- 
ened so that he found himself a job. The feeling 
lingered with the worker that he had been helped by 
the Employment Service and he returned to demon- 
strate his success on the job. Recording only a coun- 
seling interview does not reflect the true value of such 
assistance by the public employment service. 


Know the Community 


Any successful interview necessarily requires in- 
terpretation of different community phases to the ap- 
plicant. Many applicants seek employment non- 
existent in our territory. The constant repetition in 
describing a community and what it has to offer, 
changes in industries, in rates of pay, interpretation of 
total employment trends to assist an applicant in mak- 
ing a selection or in confirming a tentative choice 
involves a continual process of keeping informed. 

Industries themselves are changing. Sale of radios 
and vacuum cleaners has become highly competitive. 
Sale of automobiles is no problem. The construction 
industry today as compared with prewar: ‘‘Take it or 
leave it” has been substituted for the old highly com- 
petitive solicitation of any construction. The effect 
of economic factors indicates the need of mental agility 
in our interviewers. New industries need to be inter- 
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preted: Whether or not a person should risk security 
in such an industry, or in what phase of it. For ex- 
ample, we are literally surrounded by small pottery 
concerns. Is the designing of pottery something to 
study? Is the finishing of pottery, glazing, etc., any- 
thing to interest workers, or is it simply an industry 
where one earns a precarious living? In answering, 
our counselor-interviewers need to know more than 
abstract generalizations; to have basic understanding 
of the industry as well as the separate operations in 
order to assist individuals to earn a livelihood. 

It should be the job of the Employment Service to 
know whether one’s community has the facilities for 
improving the worker’s performance. Our experi- 
ence with joint committees of representatives from 
public schools, our own office personnel, and employ- 
ers has produced many fine courses over a period of 
years. Recently the school initiated a business course 
designed for adult workers who know what they 
want; adults who need some refresher or brush-up 
instruction in bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, PBX 
operating, or any of the techniques needed in the 
business world. A person may enter this public 
school for what he needs specifically, to work at his 
own speed at his own level of ability, and to terminate 
the course when he considers he has what is wanted 
for the job. 


Know the Counselee 


It is necessary to review some of the types of coun- 
selees in order to evaluate a counseling program. 
If it were possible to classify the wide range of indi- 
viduals who need counseling and apply a set formula, 
solution would be easy. But there is no formula 
offering solution as the counselor is working with 
individual people who have individual problems. 
For example, applicants hard to counsel are the 
students at the local playhouse, which is in effect a 
college for the theater. This applicant is an actor 
and has perhaps acquired through his training an 
unrealistic attitude toward life yet has need of supple- 
menting his income in order to stay in school. Other 
unusual cases result from the proximity of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology: The foreign students 
working for graduate degrees who have several 
months of vacation time during which they wish to 
acquire practical experience hoping to continue their 
experience on a part-time basis throughout the school 
year. Here the interviewer-counselor is faced with 
problems of different races, colors, creeds, and some- 
times prejudices on the part of employers. Again the 
knowledge of the whole gamut of Southern California 
industry and business is needed in order to counsel 
such a person with any degree of success. 

Obviously, the counseling field in any local office 
is the community. The components of a community 
fit into the counseling program consistently. The 
need to be closely associated with the public school 
system, to know the leaders in the schools, to have 
the school staff advising the employment office and 
in turn the employment office advising the schools 
of courses, regarding needs of people, is almost a 
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requisite. In the same manner, the social agencies 
of the community need to be known by the inter- 
viewers in order to refer people who have other diffi- 
culties to work out before a job problem can be 
solved. For example, there are mothers with small 
children, overage applicants, legal aid, health, 
domestic relations, and the problems relating to 
veterans, their widows and orphans. All of these 
should not be matters of employment counseling. 
The employment counselor’s objective is to be so 
familiar with these agencies that a proper referral is 
made in the first interview in order that these other 
important obstacles may be removed either along 
with the securing of a job or solved first and the job 
worked out later. 

Federal, State, and municipal agencies, service and 
civic organizations, service clubs, study groups, and 
veterans organizations are integrated in the program. 
Veterans Administration personnel, the apprentice- 
ship field in general—with its school, union, State, 
and Federal planning groups—representatives, and 
Veterans Advisory Committees are some examples. 
Nor can community programs be successful without 
the cooperation of the local newspapers. Special 


service to handicapped counselees is rendered regu- 
larly by the State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in conjunction with employment counseling. The 
foregoing associates use the Employment Service and 
often hold meetings in the employment office in order 
to become better informed themselves and thus inform 
their colleagues. Employment Service interviewers 
develop from these public contacts. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
employer who has not been mentioned heretofore is 
of course a member of the groups above noted. As 
an employer he is a human being and eager to exhibit 
his plant or business. Staff visits to plants during and 
since the war have been successful in this community 
in helping the employer not only to demonstrate his 
needs to the employment office staff but in his becom- 
ing acquainted with a majority of the interviewers so 
that he feels he has some “‘friends at court.” The staff 
of this office believes that better acquaintance with 
employers nurtured by field visits and committee 
meetings is one of the best ways to learn about the 
community and to keep abreast of the times. More- 
over, employers respond to calls by the staff to serve 
as extra-curricular counselors themselves. 


“Seeing” Through the Counselor’s Eyes 


By WILLIAM E. TEETS 


Local VER, Wyoming State Employment Service 
Casper, Wyo. 


signs in an individual’s attitude that helped me 

to ‘‘see” him better. When I had mastered this 
lesson, I found it much easier to handle more routine 
cases and likewise the more difficult “problem”’ cases 
became less disturbing. I want to explain how I go 
about getting the difficult counselee in the proper 
mental and emotional mood to talk, to cooperate, to 
control his annoyance or impatience, to forget his 
timidity; in short to look at his own problems realisti- 
cally. 

For example, a young veteran 21 years old, in- 
telligent-appearing, well-groomed, alert, apparently 
energetic, was sent to my desk, mainly because he 
insisted on a job of the managerial type, but would 
not give the interviewer any summary of his past 
work or army experience. He would not give his past 
record, yet in other respects he was congenial. It was 
this reluctance that set the keynote for the interview. 

Instead of asking this young veteran why he refused 
to give his work record, or even asking him what he 
had done, I steered the conversation along informal 
lines. He was ready to talk about anything and about 
getting a job, but not what he had done. I asked him 
casually about his former home. He came from the 
mid-southern States area. So, I told him I had been 
in the middle States myself, though not in the South. 
I gave him a brief idea of why I had come West, told 


A S A counselor, I early had to learn to note tip-off 
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him briefly how I liked this country. Then I asked 
him how he liked Wyoming. Again, he was ready 
to talk and with considerable enthusiasm. It wasn’t 
a far step then to get him talking about his boyhood. 
Sure, he finished high school, played football, had an 
old flivver, liked the tall pines and fishing in the quiet 
southern woods. Then he became confidential, just 
“off the record.” That was the beginning. He 
wanted a fresh start. When he had returned from the 
army, the girl had changed, the home town had not 
changed. Life was too dull in the old haunts, yet 
he was not “‘wild”’ or out of line. Yes, he used to tear 
down the flivver and put it back together again. He 
had worked in a lumber yard the latter part of his 
high school days. It came out, he was mechanically 
inclined. Before the war he had a little over a year as 
an electrician, wiring telephone equipment from 
diagrams. He had spent nine months as a multiple 
punch press operator and a few months as a grocery 
store clerk. In the army he had been a small arms 
repairman, handling and assembling the intricate 
parts of .45 calibre or smaller weapons. 

He had mechanical aptitude, and while he did 
not particularly dislike it, he was afraid of being set 
as a mechanic of some sort, but he thought he had 
managerial ability. He confessed that he did not 
want to tell us his past work experience for fear we 
would try to put him in a mechanical job, with no 
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possibility for him to get into managerial work. 

We had an offer from a new lumber firm. The 
owner wanted a young man with possibilities for a 
manager. However, he wanted a person with a 
background of something beside “‘book learning” 
and office experience. He asked for a man to learn 
the business, from the ground up, the “hard way.” 
The veteran seemed to be our man. 

Today, both the employer and the young veteran 
are happy with the arrangement that we worked out. 

Another case involved a chap who had lost one 
leg and his hope also. He was disgruntled, not caring 
to talk about his situation, because he felt no work 
was possible for him and no government agency or 
anyone else could help him. He was married, had 
six children, no job, drawing welfare payments, a 
non-veteran. In his own mind he was satisfied he 
had no skill, no worthwhile work experience, only 
hit-and-miss record of employment. 

Immediately I agreed with him that he was on a 
spot. Then I began showing him that he had good 
arms and hands, good eyesight, a brain. He agreed 
that his health was good. He also agreed he wanted 
to support his family, but he still insisted it was 
impossible for him to get a job as he was. I told him 
we were especially interested in helping fellows like 
him and I would make an individual effort with some 
employer. Then we got back to his work record. 





Among other things he had once operated a Le- 
Tourneau, but he felt that was positively out in his 
condition. Nevertheless, it appeared as his best past 
experience. 

A construction employer was found who was up 
against the limited local labor supply for equipment 
operators. He agreed to interview the man and give 
him a chance if possible. The man with one leg went 
to work for $1.70 per hour as a LeTourneau operator. 
Both the employer and the man are happy and have 
made a permanent job of it. 

Then, there was the man who wouldn’t report for 
a job when given a referral. I thought he was an 
‘all right guy.” There was no apparent reason for 
his action. Yet, he could give no reason, except, “‘I 
just didn’t go.”” As he talked he was nervous, visibly 
protecting himself, choosing his words, holding back 
something but apparently trying to cooperate. Fi- 
nally, he confessed he had been out of work during the 
depression and had a hard time. He was actually 
afraid to face an employer and ask for a job, even 
though referred by the Employment Service. I told 
him that I had always felt the same way when asking 
for a job, but that didn’t help much. He said he 
wanted me to go with him to the employer, but he had 
been ashamed to admit his feeling and ask me to go. 
I went, and he’s still working today. The employer 
says he is the most conscientious worker on the job. 








OCCUPATIONAL GUIDES 


Tue USES announces a new counseling tool. 


It is named Occupational Guides. Each is a combination of job 


description information and labor market information concerning specific occupations or groups of occupations. 

About the end of October, 23 of the Occupational Guides were completed and forwarded to local offices of the 
State employment services. Sufficient copies are now available in local offices so that anyone who is interested 
may call at the nearest local office to inspect them and to abstract such information as he may desire. Those 
interested in securing copies of the Guides for their own use may request them through the local office. It is 
planned to issue approximately 50 additional Guides at the rate of 3 or 4 per month. 
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Economie Factors Create Counseling 
Problem 


By MANUAL ROYBAL 


New Mexico State Employment Service 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. 








Too little stress has been given to the concept of Employ- 
ment Counseling as a total local program, and more, a 
community program. The major preoccupation of the 
Employment Counselor, as a specialist, is with the indi- 
vidual applicant and his problem of vocational adjustment: 
but he must concern himself also with those areas where 
the techniques of labor market analysis and community 
participation are uppermost, for often the solution to the 
problems of whole groups of applicants lies primarily in 
the community and not in the individual. Obviously, the 
Employment Counselor cannot be responsible for the whole 
job except in small offices where he is also the Manager. 
He can, however, sharpen awareness of the problem and 
“spark” the necessary action. This article illustrates the 
rich understanding of the culture of a community, especially 
the socio-economic factors which a counselor needs to 
understand, and also the kind of leadership the local office 
can give in organizing the community to improve the 
employment process. 








URING the war an observer of employment 

conditions in northern New Mexico wrote in 

The Manpower Review: ‘“These men, veterans 
and war workers, will return to a primitive economy 
but they will no longer be primitive workers. They 
will have new skills. They will demand new jobs. 
They will no longer be content as the tillers of a few 
rocky acres or the tenders of another’s sheep.” 

In the 2 years since VJ Day we have watched that 
forecast being fulfilled. From San Miguel County 
more than a third of the entire labor force went into 
the armed forces or to war plants outside the State. 
For both of these groups the changes wrought by 
war were more violent and far-reaching than for 
the workers of nearly any other area of the country. 
These men have come back and the prewar pattern 
of their home community is as out-moded and ill- 
fitting as their prewar clothes. 

Early in 1946, the Employment Counselor surveyed 
the job possibilities of the Las Vegas area and arrived 
at a number of conclusions, some disturbing, others 
singularly promising. Chief among the disturbing 
conclusions was the fact that in its present state of 
industrial development, the area could not support 
more than a small part of its postwar population. One 
of the more promising factors, on the other hand, con- 
cerned the ethnic, cultural, and social composition of 
the labor force itself. As a group, it is extraordinarily 
cohesive, yet extraordinarily mobile. Ethnically it is 
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largely Hispanic or Spanish-American, culturally rich, 
with a long tradition of skilled hand-craft and artistic 
excellence, and endowed with an almost unbelievable 
ability to maintain an active, even a happy, social life 
under circumstances that would appall many Amer- 
icans. 

These people are attached to their homes to an 
extent almost unknown elsewhere, yet they find it 
necessary to leave their homes in great numbers every 
year to find work in the beet fields, lambing grounds 
and sugar factories of the North. This work, it should 
be pointed out, makes no demand on the latent 
skills, knowledges, and abilities that generations have 
endowed them with and which are now almost 
singularly their own. 

The employment counselor must concern himself 
with the reasons for this great waste of manpower. 
Along with the Chamber of Commerce and other 
civic organizations, he has arrived at the conclusion 
that something can be done about it. His reasons for 
believing that a solution is possible are outlined below. 

Northern New Mexico is one of the largest regions 
in the Nation that remains a purely “extractive 
area.” By “extractive” is meant an area that pro- 
duces raw materials, all of which are processed else- 
where. In 1940 this area produced four and one-half 
million pounds of wool, valued in its raw state at more 
than one and one-half million dollars. In the same 
year thirty-one hundred green beef hides, worth 
approximately twenty-six thousand dollars, were 
shipped from Las Vegas, the trade center of the area. 
The production of all this raw wealth actually pro- 
vided full-time paid employment for fewer than 300 
workers. In the hard facts of elementary economics, 
therefore, 60 percent of the productive wealth of this 
area provided steady employment for less than 5 
percent of the total working force. On almost any 
day in Las Vegas one might witness the spectacle of 
great trainloads of raw wool being shipped out of the 
State and great numbers of workers leaving the State 
to take jobs in industrial and agricultural centers at 
a distance from their homes. These seasonal jobs 
last from 3 to 4 months, after which the workers 
return to New Mexico and almost complete unem- 
ployment during the winter. 

It is this curious economic pattern that must be 
considered by the employment counselor in dealing 
with the problems of ex-GI’s and war production 
workers. A study of the active files for the years 1940 
and 1947 is illuminative of the change that has come 
upon the labor force. Before the war a very large 
part of the file was represented by agricultural classi- 
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fications, not because of any consistent work history 
in agriculture, but because of the total lack of any 
other classification factor. Today, nearly all of the 
file is taken up with classifications from the entry 
occupations indicating partial skills acquired in war 
plants or in the armed forces. The employment 
counselor must recognize that these partial skills will 
not remain as they are. They will either grow into 
fully employable abilities valuable to their possessors 
and to a free competitive economy, or they will 
rapidly sink into the limbo of lost things. 


The first problem of the counselor, then, is with the 
business leaders of the community. These are most 
readily and successfully reached through the Chamber 
of Commerce, and it was to that organization we 
went. We found that the conclusions we had reached 
in our efforts to find jobs had been paralleled by the 
employers in their efforts to create business. Their 
facts bore out and supplemented our own: an almost 
total lack of manufacture; a disproportionately large 
part of the working force engaged in service occupa- 
tions, specifically, catering to the tourist trade. In 
simpler terms, we found that a very large majority of 
workers and employers alike were wholly dependent 
upon an activity over which they could exercise no 
effective control whatever. It is as precarious an 
economy as a single-crop farm, with the additional 
hazard that the whims of the American tourist are 
even more variable than the weather. 


At this point we could arrive at a few fundamental 
conclusions: 


1. We have a large labor force unemployed for a 
great part of each year, partially trained in production 
methods, able and eager to use their war experience 
in peacetime work. 


2. We have facilities for further training in any field 
that can offer a reasonable guarantee of future 
employment. 


3. We are exporting great quantities of the raw 
materials for manufactured goods which we use and 
which we must now import in their finished state. 


From these facts it was a logical step to inquire, 
“Is it possible and feasible to process any part of these 
raw materials within the State?” And in seeking an 
answer to that question we uncovered an interesting 
fact. Not only was such processing possible and feasi- 
ble, it was actually being done. Numerous small 
tanneries were in operation, converting raw hides into 
leather and the leather into belts, cowboy boots, hat 
bands, wallets, and other novelty items for the tourist 
trade. Native wool was being scoured, combed, 
carded, and woven into colorful Indian-design rugs, 
serapes, and other luxurious trivialities. These prod- 
ucts were all tied to the business of attracting the 
tourist and shared in all the uncertainties of that 
precarious business. 


The $64 question now stood squarely before coun- 
selor and business men alike: If it is sound business 
to produce a few items for the edification of tourists, 
is it not sound business to produce from the same 
raw materials articles of every-day use? 
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Eighty years ago, John Ruskin, observing a similar 
misuse of natural resources, wrote: 

“If these workers are busy producing the things 
they need for themselves, these things will be there 
and they will eventually get them. If they are busy 
producing unnecessary things, then the necessary 
things will not be there, and they will not get them, 
to their great and lasting inconvenience.” 

Satisfied that the production of shoes, boots, lug- 
gage, and woven yard goods could be undertaken, 
there was still an immediate need for expert advice 
on a multitude of production problems. It would 
be ruinous to plunge into commercial production 
without the most exhaustive investigation of available 
power, water, plant sites, and possible markets. In 
effect, the Chamber of Commerce said to the Em- 
ployment Service, “You have connections reaching 
into the most remote parts of the Nation. Some- 
where in that system you should be able to find the 
expert technical knowledge that we need.” 

This was the stage of his discussion when we under- 
took this article. Certain tentative steps have been 
taken toward determining minimum demands on 
light, water, and power. Retail outlets have been 
arranged for handling the first- exploratory produc- 
tion. The State University has been requested for 
technical advice on chemical processes. Government 
bulletins are being received bearing on weaving and 
leather making. These are necessary preliminary 
steps before any productive action is undertaken to 
secure a survey by a production engineer. At this 
moment no one can clearly say whether or not com- 
mercial production is a possibility. All that we in the 
public Employment Service can know certainly is that 
there exists here and now, many of the elements neces- 
sary for production—adequate labor, adequate train- 
ing facilities, an abundance of raw materials, and an 
equable climate. The adequacy of other essentials 
must be determined by technical research. 

The fundamental fact upon which this inquiry 
has proceeded is the urgent need of employment for 
the workers in northern New Mexico. It may be that 
the hope of an expanded industry will prove illusory 
or premature, but the inquiry itself is amply justified. 

Faced with the hard facts of a large unemployed 
labor force and an abundance of raw materials, the 
Employment Counselor must do whatever can be done 
to bring labor and raw materials into a reasonable 
balance. If in doing do he assists at the birth of a 
new economy, he may reasonably hope to bear a hand 
in serving the needs of its later growth. 








NEXT MONTH 


The theme of the December REVIEW will be: 
Staff Training. 


The latest developments in this important 
field will be presented. 
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5. STATE PROGRAM OF COUNSELING 


Operation Utopia in a State Program on Counseling 


By MARY J. DRUCKER 
Central Office, Ohio State Employment Service, Columbus, Ohio 


ORMULA for Success: A full measure of progres- 
F sive, sympathetic employment service manage- 

ment; sufficient, qualified counselors; a wealth of 
occupational information; complete testing facilities; 
a well-defined, comprehensive training program; 
appreciative applicants surrounded by cooperative, 
understanding interviewers and employers. 

Here is the model counseling program. While it is 
not possible to realize this Utopia in the face of con- 
stant turn-over, limited budgets, and overburdened 
personnel, every State can work toward the strength- 
ening of the local office operations to include a strong 
and effective counseling program. 

Let us analyze the components of the formula and 
the standards of quality. 

A full Measure of Progressive, Sympathetic Adminis- 
trators—All State and local administrative personnel 
must be sold on the values of counseling. This can 
be done only through familiarizing supervisors and 
their staffs with the materials, the purposes, and the 
operation of effective Counseling and Selective 
Placement. In other words it is necessary to take the 
mystery from counseling and make it practical and 
workable so that persons responsible for its functioning 
will give support. 

Sufficient Qualified Counselors.—Careful selection must 
be made of persons in the local office to perform the 
counseling duties. Although it may not always be pos- 
sible to adhere to the highest selection standards while 
utilizing present personnel, these selection standards 
should be met as replacements are made. Preference 
should be given to selection of counselors having a 
college degree or its equivalent with a major in 
sociology, pyschology, or personnel; industrial or 
teaching experience; a sense of humor, imagination, 
judgment; a well adjusted personality; and a sense of 
responsibility which will secure respect of applicants 
and of other staff members. 

Evaluation studies made in the eight large offices 
and one-third of the small offices in Ohio have shown 
that from 30-40 percent of the applicants in the 
active file are potential counselees. Considering 
that one counselor can handle only a small number of 
applicants a day efficiently, it may be that there is a 
need for expansion of personnel in some offices. In 
the small offices any necessary combination of func- 
tions should not sacrifice counseling. In the large 
office a separate unit is needed with the assurance 
that counselors will not be “‘borrowed” for other 
activities at the expense of counseling service. 
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A Wealth of Occupational Information——No counselor 
can do effective work without tools. These tools 
should be collected and available before the counseling 
service starts and should be constantly increased and 
revised. Up-to-date information on schools, unions, 
industry, training facilities, and the like must be part 
of the counselor’s kit of tools, ready to meet any type 
of problem presented by the applicant. Ideally the 
counselor participates in the actual gathering of the 
material so that he has an understanding of its 
contents. This is done to a limited extent in the 
larger Ohio offices where local occupational state- 
ments are prepared for inclusion in the National 
Occupational Guides. Counselors have also cooper- 
ated in developing local training and community 
directories, used both in the local office and by other 
community agencies. 

In addition, no counseling department can function 
without Army and Navy Aids, Job Families, Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, I, I1 and IV, Job Descriptions 
and Oral Trade Questions and the Labor Market Infor- 
mation Series, Industry and Area Supplements and Occu- 
pational Guides—those invaluable tools developed by 
the United States Employment Service. 

Garnish With a Complete Testing Program.—While 
it should be recognized that.testing is only a part of 
the total counseling process, the qualified counselor 
will find tests essential in counseling. The new 
General Aptitude Test Battery installed in all large 
offices in Ohio is one of the finest tools ever provided 
for the counselor if used properly. Together with 
the Interest Check List and selected aptitude test bat- 
teries the Employment Service has an unbeatable 
set of testing tools. For example, in the smaller 
offices where testing is not practical counselors use 
the Interest Check List and at times the testing facilities 
of nearby Veteran Guidance Centers. A few appli- 
cants are sent to the nearest large local office for 
testing and counseling. 

A Well Defined Training Program.—Training to be 
effective must be State-wide, coordinated effort of the 
departments charged with counseling and training. 
Training must be both a separate program and a 
part of local office operations—separate in the initial 
training of counselors; part of local office operations 
in the continuous on-the-job supervision and training 
by qualified specialists and supervisors both on State 
and local office level. This has been most effective 
in Ohio through the use of the counseling and selec- 
tive placement staff for “pilot”? conferences where 
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new materials are introduced. The trainers par- 
ticipate as “learners” after which they conduct 
conferences throughout the State, with the specialists 
sitting in for part or all of the conferences. This 
permits the counseling staff to spend more time in 
evaluation and to conduct local office in-service 
follow-up training. 

In the introduction of The General Aptitude Test 
Battery to the State the Occupational Analysis Sec- 
tion also participated. Occupational Analysis intro- 
duced the technical testing materials, and Training 
presented the introductory section of GATB. The 
Counseling Section followed with training of counselors 
in selected offices. This cooperative training program 
was devised to cover the State and at the same time 
make training an integral part of the every-day work 
of all offices. 


Serve to Appreciative Applicants—One cannot always 
measure concretely the appreciation or the results of 
counseling but the value of counseling has been evi- 
denced in many instances. 

For instance, an applicant of foreign birth, Mr. G., 
whose vocabulary was limited to about 100 English 
words, needed immediate employment. Thirty-three 
years old, married to an American citizen, with one 
child, he had had a technical education, graduated 
from a Greek military academy and served in the 
Greek army for 14 years with the final rank of captain. 
He had taught in a Greek aviation school, could read 
blue prints, and had perfected two articles for which 
American patents were sought. Having no paid 
industrial experience he applied for work in a typical 
industrial city local office. 

The counselor worked out several alternatives with 
Mr. G. He could seek employment with some indus- 
trial concern as a mechanical draftsman but there was 
the language handicap; he could secure a position as 
instructor but again the language difficulty was para- 
mount; he could secure employment in an establish- 
ment operated by a fellow countryman or on a labor 
gang with the railroad but these jobs would not utilize 
his technical ability and offered no advancement. 
Or he could be introduced to some prospective em- 
ployer, demonstrate his ability in machine operation 
using blue prints and motions instead of English 
and seek the employer’s counsel as to the best plan. 
A local job shop was contacted, the president and 
foreman were seen and the facts were given to them. 
Mr. G. went to the shop for the conference and demon- 
stration. He was given a random blue print and by 
signs indicated the machine operations and tools which 
would be needed. The employer was so impressed 
that he suggested hiring the man at a starting rate of 
$1.15 an hour with chance for advancement. The 
employer is satisfied and states that Mr. G. is rapidly 
learning the language. 


Or, take Mr. S., a veteran with one year college and 
11 years factory experience, who wished to “better 
himself.” He had returned to his former industrial 
job after army service but decided that he wished to 
take advantage of the GI training. He had no idea 
what field to enter, wanted a “white-collar” job, and 
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thought he liked mathematics. As his wife was 
working, there was no financial problem. Several 
alternatives were discussed. He could continue on 
his present factory job and take some business training 
at night; he could enter some “on-the-job” training 
in saleswork; or he might return to college to complete 
his training in athletics with a minor in business 


administration. Testing showed no_ outstanding 
ability or interest but a high score in computation and 
clerical work. He felt that he would prefer a position 
which would permit further training rather than more 
college at his age (28). Occupational information 
was given him and the field narrowed to freight rate 
and traffic clerk work. A conference was arranged 
for him with a personnel manager of a large trucking 
concern to secure more information. An ‘“‘on-the- 
job” training program in traffic rate work was set 
up with the company after a satisfactory conference 
with his former employer. He has done well and is 
enthusiastic about the results of his decision. Through 
use of proper tools, counseling techniques, and occu- 
pational information the local office served this appli- 
cant well. 


Understanding and Cooperative Interviewers and Em- 
ployers:—Of the former, not enough can be said for 
the success of the counseling program. Interviewers 
and other members of a local office can make or break 
counseling service. ,To know when to seek the as- 
sistance of a trained counselor, to assist that counselor 
in securing job openings and occupational informa- 
tion, and to take the results of the counseling recorded 
on the application card and follow through—these 
are bare essentials in the cooperative job between the 
counselor and interviewer. It has been said that 
‘‘where there is cooperation there is no need for co- 
ordination.” This is particularly true where the 
varied activities of the large office or the many respon- 
sibilities in the small office exist. In the latter, one 
interviewer must know when to take off his inter- 
viewing hat and put on his counseling hat and when 
to remove this hat to don the employer-service cap. 
Since counseling service is none the less important 
because the office is small or large, it might be said 
that there there is an interested, well-informed staff, 
there is a good program in counseling, selective place- 
ment, testing, or any other service which is part of 
local office activity. Where this is lacking, no pro- 
gram will function. 


And Cooperative Employers—The salvation of the 
counselor: In a large Ohio city, the counselor, the 
personnel manager of a large factory and the Veterans 
Administration worker have been working together 
to assist a veteran. He had left his job ten times, 
been rehired, hospitalized, and released, counseled in 
the office and outside to overcome his employment 
and personal problems. Were it not for employers, 
like this one, who are patient, understanding, and 
cooperative, though operating for profit and not 
charity, the counselor’s life would be difficult. 

No State counseling program will be devoid of its 
problems in compounding the ingredients for this 

(Continued on p 28) 
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SKILLS IN THE MAKING 


APPROXIMATELY 104,000 World War II veterans 
are learning to become skilled mechanics and repair- 
men under the job-training provisions of the GI Bill. 

The figure comes from a sampling by VA of records 
for some 600,000 veterans who are taking on-the-job 
training in more than 350,000 training establish- 
ments, such as factories, farms, offices, and the like. 
The field of mechanics and repairmen led the list. 
Salesmanship and retail management was second 
with 80,000 veteran-trainees. 

Also a popular choice among ex-GI’s were trades 
and skills in the construction field. About 23,400 
veterans were training at the time of the sampling 
to become carpenters; 12,700, plumbers and steam- 
fitters; almost 5,000, brick and stone masons and 
tilesetters; 4,600, construction and maintenance 
painters; and over 10,400, metal workers. 


CLOSE-TO-HOME SERVICE 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION services for 
amputees, the blind, and other physically handicapped 
veterans will be brought closer to their home towns 
through prosthetic appliance units in each of VA’s 
13 branch offices and 66 regional offices. 

The VA said it is setting the units up in the 79 
offices and that all will be in operation within the 
next 30 days. 

The service is designed to simplify the purchase 
of prosthetic devices for veterans and to eliminate 
much red tape in present procedures. Trained VA 
employees in each office will give disabled veterans 
the latest authentic information on new inventions 
and other developments in artificial arms and legs, 
hearing aids, aids for the blind, cosmetic hands and 
ears, plastic eyes, and other devices to assist the 
physically handicapped. 

Disabled veterans also will receive technical advice 
and counsel in their choice of artificial limbs and 
other aids. 


TO REPRESENT VETERANS 


RETIRED officers and enlisted men of the armed 
forces now may represent veterans in claims against 
Veterans Administration as accredited representa- 
tives of the 68 national and State organizations au- 
thorized to file such claims. 

The last session of Congress passed a bill making 
them eligible for this work and it became law under 
the President’s approval. 

Heretofore, the provisions of certain penal statutes 
prohibited retired members of the armed forces from 
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serving in this capacity. The new law, removing this 
prohibition, includes all retired officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard when they are accredited representatives of 
an organization recognized by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration under section 200 of Public Law 844, Seventy- 
fourth Congress. 

Many of these men are lawyers and doctors whom 
service organizations desire to use as accredited repre- 
sentatives because of their specialized knowledge. 


ALLOWANCES INCREASED 


AUTOMATIC increases were effective September 1 
in the minimum allowances received by the more 
seriously disabled veterans enrolled in educational 
and training courses under Government sponsorship. 

The increased rates, reflected in September checks 
received on or after October 1, were voted by the last 
session of Congress and signed into law by the 
President. 

The new law provides that a veteran enrolled in a 
course under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
(Public Law 16), whose disability is rated at 30 per- 
cent or higher, will receive $115 a month if he has no 
dependents, and $135 if he has one dependent. 

The old law allowed $105 and $115 for the same two 
categories; but, while these rates are superseded by 
the new schedules for the more seriously disabled, 
they will continue to apply te veterans with disabilities 
rated at less than 30 percent. 

The new law also raises the amounts authorized for 
additional dependents of veterans with disabilities of 
30 percent or more. The additional allowance for 
one child is increased from $10 a month to $20, and 
the previous allowance of $7 a month for each addi- 
tional child is raised to $15. No change is made in 
the $14 monthly allowance for a dependent parent. 

The new law does not change the basic provision 
for awarding payments to disabled veterans pursuing 
a course of training under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act. These provisions are: 

While the veteran is in training, and for 2 months 
after his employability is determined, he receives a 
subsistence allowance of $65 a month if he has no de- 
pendents, or $90 a month if he has one or more de- 
pendents, in addition to his disability compensation. 
In case the compensation plus the allowance do not 
total $105 or $115 for those with disabilities of less 
than 30 percent, or $115 or $135 for those with disa- 
bilities of 30 percent or more, an additional sum is 
paid to make up the difference. The sum is further 
increased if there is more than one dependent. 

The veteran in job training may retain whatever 
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wages are paid him, but if his salary plus his sub- 
sistence allowance exceed the wage of a beginning 
trained journeyman, VA will reduce his subsistence 
allowance proportionately. 

If the veteran-trainee is enrolled in school, his 
tuition and fees are paid and his books and supplies 
are provided by the Veterans Administration. If he 
is enrolled in on-the-job training, VA provides the 
necessary tools. 


ALASKA HOMESTEADS FOR 
VETERANS 


A recent release of the Secretary of the Interior an- 
nounces the opening to homestead settlement of about 
45,000 acres of public lands in the famous Matanuska 
Valley of Alaska. In the public land order approved 
by the Secretary, war veterans are granted preference 
rights in filing applications with the district land 
office at Anchorage, Alaska. The filing date for vet- 
eran applications opened October 17 and was to con- 
tinue during three subsequent months. After January 
15, 1948, applications were to be opened to the gen- 
eral public. 

Approval of the Matanuska Valley land order fol- 
lows within a month the announcement by Secretary 
Krug of the opening of approximately 2% million acres 
of land along the Alaska Highway. This order also 
established a preference for war veterans and provides 
for the acquisition of land along the highway for the 
establishment of home or camp sites, recreational 
areas, service stations, and other tourist facilities. 

The newly opened areas, located in the Wasilla- 
Goose Bay region, have been restored to settlement 
use in accordance with the Department of the Inte- 
rior’s program for the sound economic development of 
Alaska through the widest possible utilization of its 
land and resources. The newest strip of land to be 
opened lies in the northeastern end of Knik Arm and 
is about 48 miles by road from Palmer, headquarters 
city of the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 
farm cooperative project. The region is about 15 
minutes by plane from Anchorage, the largest city in 
the Territory. The Alaska Railroad traverses the 
northern end of the area, making it accessible by 
water, rail, highway, and air transportation. 

Decision to open the area to settlement by war 
veterans was made by Secretary Krug on the basis of 
land-classification reports from the Bureau of Land 
Management showing that the area was suitable for 
farming and was needed to meet increased demands 
for public land for homesteading in the valley. 

The area is reported to be sparsely settled at 
present, due in part to the settling of the original 
Matanuska development which has drawn some 
settlers away from the Wasilla-Goose Bay region. 
“As a result,” the report warns, “‘it would be neces- 
sary for persons planning to settle in this region prac- 
tically to start from the ground up for there is no 
housing available and very little of the land has been 
cleared.”” The town of Wasilla, located on the edge 
of the area is small and still in a stage where it can be 
molded into a typical modern rural community. 
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Most of the aspects of business and industry are as 
yet untouched in the region and there are possibilities 
for most every business that would be found in the 
average Alaska community. It was pointed out that 
specialized fish products and small saw mills to pro- 
vide products for settlers would prove workable ven- 
tures and other business could undoubtedly be estab- 
lished. Possible resources in the region, in addition 
to farming and grazing opportunities, consist mostly 
of timber, usable for local building materials and fire- 
wood, plenty of fish and some game to supplement the 
settler’s food budget. Lignite for home heating and 
for industrial use can be procured nearby in the 
Matanuska Valley. Trapping, fishing, mining, and 
possibly work on the railroad are among the region’s 
employment opportunities. 

When Alaska was purchased from the Russians in 
1867, the Knik village vicinity was one of the few 
places in Alaska inhabited by white people and they 
were for the most part engaged in trading and fishing. 
Since that time and with the development of the 
Alaska Railroad and the formation of the Matanuska 
Valley settlement by the Government, Knik has be- 
come practically a ghost town with only a few Indians 
living there. There are a few nonnative families 
settled on homesteads throughout the area but the 
growth of the area has been retarded in the past few 
years as most of the lands had been withdrawn from 
the entry for the purpose of making them available 
for the use of the Matanuska colony. 


REPORT ON EARNINGS REVISED 


VETERANS studying full-time in colleges and 
universities under the GI bill will no longer have to 
make periodic reports of earnings. 

The Veterans Administration adopted the new 
policy after a survey showed that not more than 
1 percent of the veterans in full-time college training 
reported any difference between their estimated 
earnings and actual income during a school year. 

The new plan is part of the VA program to stream- 
line procedures for paying subsistence allowances to 
these veterans. It is designed to save considerable 
time and money by eliminating the need for processing 
more than 2,500,000 report forms during the coming 
school year. 

Veterans entering full-time training in institutions 
of higher learning under the GI bill this fall will 
estimate their earnings from productive labor for the 
full period of their enrollment when they register. 
The amount of their subsistence allowances will be 
based on these estimates. 

The rate of payment will be authorized for the full 
enrollment period certified to VA by the institutions 
and will remain unchanged unless subsequent 
evidence justifies an adjustment. 

The new policy applies only to veterans in full-time 
courses in institutions of higher learning, which 
include colleges, universities, professional or tech- 
nological schools, teachers colleges, normal schools, 
and junior colleges. 

For veterans taking part-time courses in these 
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schools or full-time or part-time courses in other 
schools, such as business colleges, secondary or 
elementary schools, vocational and trade schools, and 
technical institutes that operate on a term or semester 
basis, the earning reports will be required at least 
once a semester. 

Veterans enrolled in full-time or part-time courses 
in institutions not on a term or semester basis, but 
which permit students to complete the prescribed 
courses when they can, will continue to report their 
earnings in the same manner as they have in the past. 


VETS GET COUNSELING TESTS 


FROM the start of the veterans’ training programs in 
the summer of 1943 to August 1, 1947, nearly 
1,000,000 World War II veterans sought assistance 
from the Veterans Administration in planning their 
educational and training objectives. 

VA’s Advisement and Guidance Service provided 
this assistance at no cost to the veterans at 650 
different locations in colleges and universities, VA 
offices and hospitals, and Army and Navy hospitals. 

Of the 996,000 ex-servicemen and women coun- 
seled, 549,000 applied for training under the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16) for 
disabled veterans, and 385,000 under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act (GI Bill). 

Another 62,000 who entered training under Public 
Law 16 were counseled a second time for numerous 
reasons, such as their desire to enter a different type 
of training and changes in their physical conditions 
that required a revision of their training objectives. 

Since advisement is different on an individual basis, 
each veteran counseled was interviewed at least twice 
by a trained adviser. He also was given a series of 
counseling tests, and shown the requirements of those 
occupations in which he was interested. 

VA’s counseling tests are the standard achievement 
and aptitude tests used by personnel employment 
specialists and educators throughout the country. 

All veterans seeking training under Public Law 16 
must accept counseling by trained advisers. Veterans 
entering training under the GI bill may use the 
counseling service on a voluntary basis. 


PENSION INCREASE FOR 
VETS OF EARLY WARS 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION will pay a 20- 
percent increase in non-service-connected pensions 
for veterans of the Civil and Spanish-American Wars 
and in death compensation to their dependents. The 
increase was effective with payments for the month 
of September. 

The increase was voted by the last session of Con- 
gress. It was the first increase given this group in 
recent years, although similar increases had been 
granted other groups, including those receiving serv- 
ice-connected compensation. 

Some 113,000 veterans and 95,000 dependents of 
deceased veterans will benefit by the new law. 
Veterans Administration estimated that the increases 
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will total about 29 million dollars for the first year, 
and that the cost will decline rapidly thereafter. 

Payments now range from less than $15 a month 
to $100 a month. They average about $100 for 
Civil War veterans, $40 for their dependents, $75 for 
Spanish-American War veterans, and $43 for their 
dependents. These amounts will be increased by 20 
percent. 

In voting the higher rates, Congress cited the in- 
creased cost of living and the advanced age of most 
of the recipients, in addition to the fact that this is 
the first raise they have received in recent years. 


STANDS ON HIS OWN 


TOTALLY blind and partially deafened, James Z. 
Ramsay, 29, of Calumet City, Ill., a veteran of the 
European fighting, is today well along the road to 
vocational rehabilitation—thanks to his publisher- 
employer, the bookbinders’ union, and Public Law 16. 
In 3 months, he has mastered four operations in the 
bindery of the W. B. Conkey Co., a Hammond, Ind., 
publishing firm. 

Ramsay was wounded on the night of September 22, 
1944, near Aachen, Germany. As a member of the 
Eighty-second Engineer Combat Battalion, he was 
helping to set up defenses for the night when a high 
explosive enemy shell landed in the midst of his sec- 
tion. The explosion gouged out one of his eyes and 
shrapnel, dirt, and gravel accounted for the other. 
His left ear drum was broken and his face and legs 
were hit by shrapnel. 

At the Army’s Old Farms Convalescent Center in 
Avon, Conn., he was trained to enable him to live a 
life which is as nearly normal as is possible for a sight- 
less person. Then he went home to Annette, his 
attractive wife, and to Alice, 3% years old, whom he 
has seen only once—when she was 10 days old. 

He came to the Conkey Co. for an appointment 
previously arranged by telephone. There he talked 
to Joel B. Ware, vice president, who was so impressed 
by Ramsay’s earnestness and desire to “stand on my 
own feet” that he discussed the matter with the com- 
pany’s president and they decided to train and employ 
Ramsay. The firm’s labor-management committee 
highly approved this decision. 

The company made a study of jobs that might be 
suitable for Ramsay. A Veterans Administration 
training officer studied these possibilities and approved 
the company selections. 

On the day Ramsay reported for work, Local 182 of 
the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, AFL, 
presented him with a free membership. His co- 
workers at the Conkey plant have helped to make his 
training and employment comparatively simple. As 
Ramsay himself says, “I’m treated like one of the 
gang, and I hope this will continue. I want to stand 
on my own feet as much as possible. No one here gives 
me unwanted sympathy.” 


VETERAN POPULATION 


ALMOST as many World War II veterans will be 
alive at the turn of the twenty-first century as there 
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are living veterans of World War I today, according 
to the latest Veterans Administration estimate. 

VA computes that 3,400,000 World War II veterans 
will be alive in the year 2000. The number of World 
War I living veterans as of June 30, 1947 was 3,727,- 
000. 

However, although the average age of War I veter- 
ans is now approximately 54 years, the average age 
of the War II veterans expected to be living in the 
year 2000 will be slightly over 77 years. 

The War II figures come from a projection that 
VA made to determine what its administrative and 
operating requirements for these veterans will be in 
the future. 

The projection begins with the potential War II 
veteran population of 16,051,000 as of July 25, 1947, 
which includes those already released by the armed 
forces who are still living, and those yet to be released 
as veterans of World War II. The average age of 
this group on that date was 28.6 years. 

The projection ends with the year 2030 when VA 
expects less than a thousand War II veterans to be 
alive, averaging 104 years of age. 

In 1975, when VA expects to reach the peak of 
its medical care for War II veterans, approximately 
12,700,000 of these veterans are expected to be 
living, averaging 57 years of age. 





At Press Time (Continued from p. 2) 


open to other persons. The positions are those to 
which a probational appointment has been made in 
the past 3 years or for which a list of eligibles has been 
or is about to be established as a result of an open 
competitive examination. 

In order to give special assistance to disabled 
veterans in the selection of positions for which to 
apply, the Civil Service Commission, simultaneously 
with NEPH Week, issued a list of 70 types of positions 
to which probational appointments have been made 
within the past 3 years or for which a list of eligibles 
has been or is about to be established. The lists may 
be consulted in regional offices of the Commission 
or in first- and second-class post offices. The Com- 
mission also announced a plan to issue this list (AN 
2867) on a quarterly basis hereafter. 

A disabled veteran who wants to apply for a 
position that is not on the list may submit application 
form 57 to the Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. C., listing the title of the position desired and 
other information called for by the form. When the 
application is received, the Commission will check to 
see if applications for the position desired may be 
accepted. If applications cannot be accepted, the 
Commission will return the form 57 to the disabled 
veteran, but will place his name on file for notification 
of the next examination in that field to be announced. 

More than 4,000 veterans are expected to fill jobs 
as railway postal clerks as the result of an Executive 
Order which virtually puts a “veteran only” sign on 
this class of Government job. Civil Service expects 
to announce the long-awaited examinations for these 
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substitute railway clerk positions soon, and under the 
President’s order the jobs will be reserved strictly for 
veterans unless there are not enough qualified 
veterans to fill the jobs. One exception under 
Executive Order 9889 is that nonveterans serving 
continuously since August 28, 1947, in the position of 
substitute railway postal clerk under appointments 
not limited to 1 year or less may apply for examination 
in order to be considered for a competitive civil 
service status. 





Operation Utopia in a State 


Program on Counseling (Continued from p 23) 


formula. There are Records, without which counseling 
cannot proceed. With the rush of the days work and 
the eagerness of the counselor to do the job, records 
often suffer. Records can be given meaning, if it is 
remembered that unless others know what the counsel- 
or is doing through adequate records, follow through 
cannot be accomplished. If enough practice is given 
to writing records in a concise clear manner, the 
actual job of preparing them should not be time- 
consuming. When the Ohio State Central Office 
evaluated local office counseling it was found that 
many application cards did not reflect the problem, 
the plan, or the action taken. This explained why 
the applicant came in many times after he had been 
*‘counseled”’ and still did not get the proper placement. 
“Too much in the head and too little on the card, 
makes the future service hard,” might be a good 
motto for local offices. 

The other big problem is Follow-up. Many coun- 
selors and interviewers, make what seem to be satisfac- 
tory placements but have no idea how it all ended. 
Because of understaffing and a heavy load of appli- 
cants, follow-up is difficult. Unless there is the neces- 
sary follow-up of previous counseling, evaluation of 
one’s own professional success is not possible. More 
important than this is the necessity of assisting appli- 
cants, through a follow-up interview, to keep their 
jobs, to re-evaluate their plans, or to sell their services. 
Follow-up has long been the stepchild of counseling 
agencies. Therefore it behooves counselors in the 
Employment Service to make even greater effort along 
these lines to strengthen the service. 

This modern Operation Utopia is not far away if 
each State, each manager, supervisor, local office 
interviewer, and counselor strive to make it possible. 
By the following the simple principles outlined in the 
counseling manual, and by utilizing the tools and 
techniques of counseling which the Employment 
Service has had a big part in developing and intro- 
ducing to other agencies, the State counseling program 
can be a strong, vital part of a well rounded employ- 
ment service and can assume its part in a program of 
vast social significance—the counseling movement. 

As the Red Queen said to Alice in “Alice in Wonder- 
land”: “It takes all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place. If you want to get somewhere else 
you must run at least twice as fast as that.” 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


FOR HOSPITALS 


BERNARD ORR 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bedeviled by fund shortages, 
unprecedented demands for serv- 
ice, and personnel inadequacies, 
many hospitals included in our 
major-market group of employers 
have eliminated functions or have 
limited services, in some instances 
with catastrophic results. 

While one of the most serious 
problems is the much publicized 
nurse shortage, many other equally 
pressing difficulties exist. Turn- 
over, absenteeism, unorganized 
personnel activities by depart- 
mental supervisors, and poor job 
relations, especially between 
nurses, medical staff, supervisors, 
student nurses, and auxiliary non- 
professional personnel, were found 
to characterize South Philadel- 
phia hospitals as a result of our 
employer visiting program. 

Avoiding the time-consuming 
practice of the individual visit, 
the South Philadelphia Employ- 
ment Methods Adviser, Mr. Jar- 
rett H. Jackson, and the writer 
worked out an industrial service 
program to be presented at a 
meeting of hospital representa- 
tives. 

1. How could the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service in 
Philadelphia gear itself to service 
hospitals better? 

2. What could the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service 
in Philadelphia do to help the 
hospitals improve retention, utili- 
zation, and recruitment of per- 
sonnel? 

An analysis of existing data, 
gathered by numerous hospital 
survey groups and committees, 
together with the information 
obtained in the regular Employ- 
ment Service visiting program, 
furnished the basis for organizing 
an industrial services program 
without recourse to further ques- 
tionnaires or detailed personal 


studies. In addition, some 
hospitals made available to us 
their employees’ suggestions and 
“gripes,” some anonymous and 
some signed. While many of 
these were minor, some pointed 
to basic personnel problems which 
could be, and are now being 
solved by. many South Phiila- 
delphia hospitals. 

Administrators and directors of 
nursing of eight of the major 
hospitals in South Philadelphia 
attended the first meeting ar- 
ranged by the ES office. 

The program suggested was 
based on the major premise that 
if working conditions within the 
hospital could be improved there 
would be less turnover among the 
hospital personnel and the hospital] 
would be able to attract new 
personnel. 

The following outlines the major 
steps suggested to the hospital 
representatives: 

1. Apply the job analysis tech- 
nique to study the hospital routine 
with a view toward more equitable 
assignment of tasks and _ load. 
Could any part of the routine be 
eliminated? 

2. Review routine practices with 
a view to improving coordination 
and scheduling; for example, 
avoid scheduling visits by doctors 
during hours when patients were 
having their meals. 

3. Improve job relations by 
training supervisors to train (Job 
Instructor Training) and to han- 
dle supervisory problems (Job 
Relations Training). 

4. Take steps to improve the 
inter-relationships of nurses, stu- 
dent nurses, medical staff, and 
non-professional auxiliary workers 
through joint meetings and discus- 
sions of common problems. 

5. Analyze the tasks, clerical 
and otherwise, performed by 


nurses and assign to aides, order- 
lies or ward clerks duties, the 
performance of which do not 
require the skill of a professional 
nurse. 

6. Establish and adhere to lines 
of promotion within the hospital. 
Let this policy apply to the non- 
professional workers as well as to 
nurses. 

7. Establish a centralized per- 
sonnel department in each hos- 
pital with responsibility for hiring 
or coordinating hiring, maintain- 
ing personnel files, coordinating 
intra-hospital transfers, personnel 
relations, and induction training. 

The hospital representatives ap- 
peared anxious to take advantage 
of whatever services and training 
were available through the Em- 
ployment Service. Job Analysis 
and analysis of hospital routine 
have already been started in some 
of the hespitals. Referrals have 
increased while the ratio of 
referrals to placements has 
improved. 

As a result of this experience, 
the chairman of the hospital 
administrators association of Phil- 
adelphia requested our permission 
to arrange for a similar presenta- 
tion to hospital administrators 
throughout that city. It is hoped 
that the program, developed and 
modified as a result of the South 
Philadelphia trial, can be ex- 
tended throughout the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Industrial Services cannot solve 
all hospital problems. Many 
such as wages and hours will have 
to be solved through other com- 
munity devices and agencies. 
The Employment Service can, 
however, by pointing out sound 
policies of personnel utilization 
and retention, materially assist 
these over-worked and under- 
staffed institutions. 
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